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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE COAL STRIKE AWARD IS 
RECEIVED. 


“7 ’M as dumb as an oyster, or, rather, as a clam,” said Presi- 
dent Baer to a Philadelphia Ledger reporter, last Satur- 

day, when asked how he liked the award of the coal strike com- 
mission. Whether he was also as happy as the latter crustacean 
is popularly supposed to be is considered problematical, how- 
ever. The great majority of the daily papers think the miners 
have scored a triumph. And sothinks President Mitchell. The 
decision is ‘‘a decided victory for the miners, and I am pleased 
with it,” he said, in an interview in Detroit. And Clarence 
Darrow, counsel for the miners, calls it ‘a victory unparalleled 
in the history of strike settlements,” and “a practical recognition 
of the union.” ‘It puts the operators distinctly in the wrong,” 
says the New York Z7imes, and the New York Lvening Post, 
whose sympathy during the strike was rather with the operators 
than with the men, calls it a “sweeping victory for the United 
Mine Workers,” in which “the commission appears to have gone 
nearly to the full length of the miners’ demands.” The men 
“have won what the operators vowed they could not possibly 
concede,” it adds, and “the result can not but greatly enhance 
the prestige of the United Mine Workers and of John Mitchell.” 
The miners demanded, last spring, it will be remembered, an 


increase of twenty per cent. in the pay of the contract miners, a de- 
crease in time of twenty per cent., without change of pay, for the 
men who work by the day, a uniform system of paying by weight 
for the coal mined, and a yearly conference between the operators 
and the union to adjust differences in regard to wages and hours. 
The awards of the commission may be summarized as follows: 


_ The contract miners are to receive an increase of ten per cent. 
M wages, dating from November 1 last. 

Engineers employed in hoisting water shall work in eight- 
hour shifts. Those now working in eight-hour shifts shall 
Teceive an increase of ten per cent. in wages, dating from No- 
vember 1 last. The rest continue at their former wages, but 





shall receive a sum equal to a ten-per-cent. advance covering the 
past five months, 

Other engineers and pumpmen shall receive a sum equal to a 
ten-per-cent. advance covering the past five months, From 
April 1 the advance will be only five per cent., but the men 
“shall be relieved from duty on Sundays, without loss of pay.” 

Firemen “shall have eight-hour shifts” at their former pay, 
and shall receive a sum equal toa ten-per-cent. advance covering 
the past five months. 

All other employees or company men “shall be paid on the 
basis of a nine-hour day ” at the rate formerly paid for a ten-hour 
day, and shal] receive a sum equal to a ten-per-cent. advance 
covering the past five months. 

“Present methods of payment for coal mined shall be adhered 
to, unless changed by mutual agreement.” 

Disputes which can not be settled locally “shall be referred to 
a permanent joint committee” of six, chosen as follows: “If 
there shall be a division of the whole region into three districts, 
in each of which there shall exist an organization representing a 
majority of the mine workers of such district, one of said board 
of conciliation shall be appointed by each of said organizations, 
and three other persons shall be appointed by the operators, the 
operators in each of said districts appointing one person.” In 
case of a deadlock, the dispute “shall be referred to an umpire, 
to be appointed, at the request of said board, by one of the cir- 
cuit judges of the third judicial circuit of the United States, 
whose decision shall be final and bindingin the premises.” And 
it is further adjudged that ‘no suspension of work shall take 
place, by lockout or strike, pending the adjudication of any mat- 
ter so taken up for adjustment.” 

“Whenever requested by a majority of the contract miners of 
any colliery, check weighmen or*check docking-bosses, or both, 
shall be employed,” their wages to be paid by the men. 

Mine-cars shall be distributed ‘“‘as uniformly and as equitably 
as possible,” and the miners shall not limit output or detract 
from the quality of their work except as may be agreed “ between 
an operator or operators and an organization representing a 
majority of said miners in his or their employ.” 

The wage increase “is based upon the cars in use,” and any 
increase in the size of the car shall be accompanied by a propor- 
tionate increase in the rate paid per car. 

A sliding scale is put into effect, providing for a further in- 
crease of wages when the price of coal shall rise, but providing 
that the wages shall not fall below those fixed by the present 
award. 

““No person shall be refused employment, or in any way dis- 
criminated against, on account of membership or non-membership 
in any labor organization; and there shall be no discrimination 
against or interference with any employee who is not a member 
of any labor organization by members of such organization.” 

The contract miners shall furnish statements of the amounts 
due from them to their laborers, ‘and such sums shall be de- 
ducted from the amount due thecontract miner, and paid directly 
to each laborer by the company.” 


These awards “shall continue in force until March 31, 1906.” 


The commission recommends the discontinuance of the system 
of employing ‘“‘coal and iron police,” recommends the stricter en- 
forcement of child-labor laws, and discusses the subject of the 
investigation and arbitration of industrial disputes at some 
length. 


Compulsory arbitration is disapproved, Labor-union 


ism is also discussed, and the commission says, on the subject 
of the recognition of the United Mine Workers of America, that 
they do not consider this point as within the scope of the juris- 
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diction conferred on them. Disorder, violence, and boycott by 


the striker and the use of the black list by the employer are 
strongly denounced. 


Union Editor’s View.—‘‘ There are parts of the decision that 
probably will not suit the miners. The ten per cent. increase 
can be taken, I suppose, as being in favor of the miners, altho 
percentages are great delusions, 

“One of the greatest points in favor of the miner is the recom- 
mendation for the withdrawal of the coal and iron police, who 
are responsible for most of the trouble that occurs in the mining 
regions. 

“The lessening of the working hours for engineers, firemen, 

and other workers is a great point in favor of the miners. ‘The 
ruling against child labor is also in favor of the miners. The re- 
quirement that companies pay the laborers of contract miners is 
a safeguard against unfair treatment, and is favorable. 
“The section in which the commission takes grounds against 
compulsory arbitration is also favorable to the miners. ‘The em- 
ployment of check weighmen and the companies’ collections for 
their pay, and the distribution and regulation of cars, are also 
favorable to the miners. 

“The provision for the creation of a conciliation board to settle 
points of disagreement will generally meet with the miners’ 
hearty approval. Tho the commission does not require the 
operators to recognize the miners’ organization, in the orgayjza- 
tion of this board of conciliation recognition of the organization 
is assured. The commission also suggests recognition of the 
organization in several places. The decision itself recognizes 
the organization. These points at least are in favor of the 
miners. 

“There is at least one point in the decision that is in favor of 
the operators, and that is the sliding scale based on markets be- 
tween Perth Amboy and Edgewater. By the abridgment of the 
finding that I have, this will figure only a half-mill increase on 
every five cents, and not one per cent. additional on the ten per 
cent. increase, making eleven per cent. 

“By the decision it seems that the operators may combine to 
curtail the production of coal, but the miners can not without 
the consent of the operators.”—S/atement by S. M. Sexton, edi- 
tor of The United Mine Workers’ Journal, /ndianapolis. 


“‘ Sentimental, Not Judicial.”’-—‘if the commission had been a 
veritable court, whose function it was to administer justice ac- 
cording to the evidence, it would have been compelled to omit its 
award of ten per cent. increase of pay and reduction of the hours 
of labor. The descriptions of the miners’ homes, families, and 
tasks, with their accounts of which Mitchell and his associates 
sought to draw public sympathy toward their side of the contro- 
versy, were blasted, every one. The condition of life in the 
mining regions proved after this exhaustive examination tocom- 
pare favorably with industrial life elsewhere. Of the statements 
that ‘wages were so low that children were prematurely forced 
into labor,’ ‘the commission does not think that the testimony 
warrants it in finding asa fact the allegations so made.’ On 
the ‘general contention that the anthracite wages are lower than 
the bituminous wages or than the wages of other occupations re- 
quiring equal skill and training,’ the commission reports‘ failure 
to produce testimony to sustain either of these propositions,’ 
To some extent, also, the ‘contract miner has his working hours 
within his own control.’ The miner of ‘special aptitude and 
industry can and does make a larger income than his fellows 
who fail in these respects.’ 

“The arbitration habit, however, was strong, and the commis- 
sion recommends an increase of ten per cent. in wages, for 
reasons plausible enough, but without referring to the effect of 
such action on the price of coal to the public or to the marked 
attraction of the mines for laboring men. ‘The commission’s 
conclusions here must be considered as sentimental rather than 
as judicial.”—7he New York Sun. 


Violence Condemned.—" Nothing in the antiiracite strike com- 
mission promises to have a more lasting or a deeper influence 
than its condemnation of violence during the strike and its direct 
and unmistakable assertion of responsibility for those who shared 
in all the various forms which violence assumed. Its wage 
award will be forgotten as wages change. Its assertion of per- 
sonal rights and the sanctity of law will long be cited. 

“Throughout the strike there was a perpetual attempt to mini- 
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mize the amount of violence, to deny its existence and to assert 
that no intimidation existed, when as a matter of fact a passive 
reign of terror had been created, either by the threat of violence 
or by its previous use. Evidence before the commission was 
presented to the same end. The commission justly accepts the 
legal maxim that those who would naturally profit by an act 
must accept a fair responsibility when it takes place in connee- 
tion with their own procedure and policy. 

“This condemnation is rendered all the more weighty because 
its expression is shared by Mr. Clark, himself conspicuous ina 
great labor-union, and Archbishop Spalding, whose sympathy 
with the claims of labor has been everwyhere asserted and ac- 
cepted. There is a perpetual tendency during a strike and in 
public and private discussion at all times to treat violence and 
the violation of law during a labor contest as in some sort jus- 
fied by the conditions of semi-warfare. The anthracite strike 
commission meets all this with explicit and cogent argument, 
A violation of law is always a violation of law, whatever the ex- 
cuse. A man on a strike has noright to molest another man 
who seeks to work.”—7he Philadelphia Press. 


Organization Favored.—* The commission has in fact opened 
a door of invitation for the anthracite miners themselves to form 
an organization of their own, for in providing for a board of con- 
ciliation to consist of three persons representing the miners and 
three representing the operators, it says that if the district shall 
be divided in three sections one of the members of the board 
representing the miners shall be chosen in each of these sections 
by any organization that may include a majority of the miners 
therein. 

“This is practically a recommendation that the miners be or- 
ganized in these three sections of territory for the purpose of 
maintaining contractual relations with the operators, tho it may 
not imply the forming of unions in the ordinary sense. If it 
results in that, with the independence of the anthracite miners 
from the United Mine Workers of the bituminous field, it may 
work an improvement to which the operators will not object, tho 
it may lead to troubles ina new form. The board of conciliation 
almost of necessity implies some form of organization, for it is 
to represent the two parties to any dispute that may arise either 
under this award or from any other source, and is to endeavor 
to bring about a settlement. In case a majority can not agree 
upon a decision, which would mean the winning of one member 
over from his own side to the other, an umpire would be ap- 
pointed by the United States circuit judge, and in the mean time 
there could be no suspension of work by strike or lockout. Of 
course there would be no means of actually enforcing the ulti- 
mate decision, whether of the board or of the umpire, but it 
would have an important moral effect, at least, upon public 
opinion outside of the contending forces. While the commission 
avoids discussing the question of unionism, or the more impor- 
tant question of interference with the rights and liberties of non- 
union men, it favors agreements between employers and work- 
men as a body by what is called collective bargaining. 

“The report may be regarded as favoring labor organization 
for legitimate purposes."— Zhe New York Journal of Commerce. 


“First of all, and paramount above all other points in the 
award, the freedom of labor is upheld and is to be maintained. 
That was, of course, the fundamental issue in the strike; or that 
and the mandate issue of recognition of the miners’ union. All 
other questions, of wages, hours, and what not, were subsidiary 
to these, and were so recognized ; and could have been settled in 
a day had it not been for these. Were non-union men to be 
permitted to work in the mines without molestation? Or was 
the miners’ union to be made the dictator of the anthracite field, 
determining who should and who should not work, and how the 
operators should conduct their business? Tothese questions the 
answer of the commission is unmistakable and emphatic. .. . 
Men shall be free to sell their labor wherever they can find a 
purchaser for it, and no third party shall say them nay. We 
have regarded that principle from the outset as absolutely funda- 
mental, and have assumed that the commission would necessarily 
affirm it. Nevertheless, since it was so strenuously and impu- 
dently denied during the strike, and even in the proceedings be- 
fore the commission, it is fitting to point out that the report of 
the commission does reaffirm it in the strongest manner.”— Zhe 
New York Tribune. 
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A NEW LABOR MOVEMENT. 


WO new labor organizations, one in Indiana and the other 
in New York State, are attracting attention for two reasons: 
they are incorporated, and they are openly hostile to some of the 
labor-union methods that have aroused criticism. A frank criti- 
cism of some of these methods by a union man was presented in 
our columns on December 6 last, and now it seems that the dis- 
satisfaction has grown to such proportions that it is resulting in 
the formation of separate organizations. The Indiana organiza- 
tion is known as the Independent American Mechanics’ Union, 
and is located in the city of Anderson. Its articles of incorpora- 
tion read : 


“The objects of this association shall be to encourage indus- 
try, economy, thrift, and honesty among its members; to main- 
tain amicable relations between employees and employers of 
labor ; to assist its individual members in obtaining the highest 
wages consistent with the general good of all concerned ; to pro- 
mote all forms of productive industry and increase the employ- 
ment of labor at good wages; to prevent unjust and unreason- 
able discrimination against any of its members by any person, 
combination, or conspiracy to prevent such members from secur- 
ing employment in any branch of industry, and to protect and 
defend its members against any and all attempts by any person 
or combination of persons to abridge the inalienable right of all 
mankind to work for such wages as shall be mutually satisfac- 
tory to the individual workman and his employer.” 


The New York State organization is described and commented 
upon as follows by the New York Journal of Commerce : 


“An interesting movement is appearing in several States 
which seems to indicate that the American workingman is about 
to declare his independence of the tyranny of the labor-unionism 
that makes the suppression of individual freedom and a violation 
of the common rights of man a part of its creed. In this State 
the Independent Labor League of America has been incorporated 
at Albany, which indicates a willingness to take the responsibili- 
ties of a legalized organization. Among its declared purposes is 
to ‘ protect independent workingmen in their independence,’ and 
to ‘oppose strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and black-lists.’ It will 
also seek to obtain higher wages, shorter hours, and better con- 
ditions ‘by intelligent application of energies, earnest coopera- 
tion with employers, and legitimate business methods.’ If it 
confines itself to these methods and accepts the conclusions to 
which they lead, it may serve a useful purpose; but its chief 
promise lies in rallying the spirit of independence and manhood 
in American workingmen, which will help to put down the 
abuses to which labor-unions have become addicted through 
a bad leadership which is mostly of foreign origin. It is well 
known that ‘organized labor,’ as it exists to-day, includes only a 
small minority of the wage-earners of the country, and there is 
reason to believe that a majority of its members chafe under the 
arbitrary rules and dictatorial orders of a few leaders. It is high 
time that the American spirit asserted itself among them and 
gained courage to maintain the rights of free citizenship.” 


The New York 7izmes believes that this movement represents 
the true feeling of the majority of American workingmen. It 
Says: , 


“It is not at aJl surprising that the aggressiveness, intolerance, 
and violence of some of the unions have invited revolt through 
opposing organizations. In all probability the movement will 
spread and become a factor of importance in future labor move- 
ments. No large proportion of the wage-earners of the United 
States is now or ever was enrolled in the membership of the 
trades-unions, and of those who are it is safe to assume that 
very few approve or are in sympathy with the means which have 
been employed in so many recent instances to make strikes for- 
midable when they lacked a moral basis in real grievances, 
The position of the unions which have been the storm-centers of 
disturbance has been much more vulnerable than their leaders 
have found it agreeable to admit. Men disgusted and ashamed 
of their excesses may not be ready to surrender membership and 
face the issue single-handed; but if they can form new and 
Stronger alliances in unions organized for sane purposes and 
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pledged to maintain law and order, to respect life and property, 
and to discourage excesses of all kinds, they will be very apt to 
cast their lot with those who stand for good citizenship. There 
are enough of these to render the unions powerless for blind mis- 
chief by simple withdrawal from the ranks of membership.” 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 


“THE need of forestry laws in every State of the Union; more 

attention to interior waterways by the Government, and 
the holding of freshet waters in reservoirs in States at the 
headwaters of the tributaries of the Mississippi are some of the 
remedies suggested by the press for floods such as have been 
causing severe damage in the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi 
valleys for the past month. At this writing the floods of the 
Ohio are subsiding, while the Mississippi continues to rise. At 
one time last week the river at Memphis showed 39.8 feet on the 
gage, the highest ever recorded. Many of the smaller and 
weaker levees along the water-front have broken, causing hun- 
dreds of miles of land to be submerged to a depth of from one to 

















THE “ WATER CURE” UP TO DATE. 
—The St. Faul Pioneer Press. 


ten feet, while in other instances the water has flowed over the 
tops of the levees. All the lines of railroads entering Memphis 
from the West have been washed out. ‘The levees protecting 
New Orleans and Memphis, tho they have held firmly, are vigi- 
lantly guarded. To add to the situation a downpour of over 
seven inches of rain occurred in New Orleans, on March 14, in 
less than six hours. It was feared the rain had weakened the 
levees about the city, but they stood the strain. The New Or- 
leans 7imes-Democrat says on this point: 


“So far, the levees have stood and have proved all that was 
claimed for them by the engineers and levee boards, that they 
were in better condition than ever known before. In any pre- 
vious high water we would have heard before this of a dozen 
breaks, for the rain would have weakened the already water- 
soaked levees and at the same time have prevented the repair 
work needed on them. If, in spite of this weakening, they stand 
the strain, it will be the greatest river victory ever won on the 
lower Mississippi.” 

Many newspapers take this opportunity to show the need of 
forestry laws in every State, for, it is pointed out, the destruction 
of the forests means the unsettlement of the rainfall, with sea- 
sons of flood and freshet following long droughts. The St. Paul 
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Pioneer Press, in the heart of a region that was at one time 
nearly all forest, but is rapidly becoming denuded of trees, says: 


“They [the floods] are, in the main, the penalty we pay for 
the barbarism and ignorance which has marked what we are 
pleased to call ‘the march of civilization.” We have chosen to 
destroy instead of conserving the forests on our hills, and to 
remove the sponge-like forest floor, which was capable of hold- 
ing in store volumes of water sufficient to fill the channels of our 
rivers many times over. Now all these volumes pour down the 
descended slopes and over the frozen plains, carrying destruc- 
tion to millions of property and consternation to our brothers in 
the towns we have built along our rivers. Yet, even while 
we discern the cause of these calamities, we go on with the work 
of creating conditions which shall produce yet greater floods. 
The reckless denudation of forest lands in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin receives no check. Probably every present dollar made 
by the lumbermen, by the wholesale cutting of trees and the 
leaving of ‘barrens,’ is matched by two or three dollars lost by 
the people ‘down stream’ through the floods, The nation is 
more and more impoverished, and the process of repair, to be 
undertaken by and by, made infinitely more costly every year. 
The power to arrest the spoliation, and thus to limit the amount 
of future reparative expenditure, lies in our state legislatures, 
but they can not be roused toaction. Meanwhile the floods pour 
on and on, dissolving wealth by millions—all that the right of a 
few individuals to destroy what they claim as ‘their own’ may 
not be impaired.” 


The New York Mail and Express suggests that the States 
holding the headwaters of the? Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio 
rivers follow the example of New York State and appoint a 
commission to look after the storage of the freshet waters in 
reservoirs, ‘This would prevent the floods, it thinks, and would 
be a“ valuable and sure and safeasset.” ‘The Louisville Courier- 
Journal believes the Government should pay more attention to 
interior waterways: 


“It is all very well to provide harbors at the outer edges for 
the shipping of the world, but that shipping is not going to come 
up to expectations if we leave the interior undeveloped, and 
allow the rivers to grow steadily more unnavigable, and to be 
swept by fiercer and fiercer floods. .... 2 

“The dredging of the channel to anything like uniform depth 
diminishes the danger of floods. Yet the men who go to Wash- 
ington every two years persistently ignore so patent and simple 
afact. They give the bulk of the rivers and harbors appropria- 
tions to the outside harbors. Hereis a chance for them to gratify 
their American passions for seeing the results of their own 
handiwork. It is true that the spending of all the money neces- 
sary for a perfect system of locks, dams, and levees on interior 
waterways would be merely treating the symptoms of this na- 


tional disease ; yet, if they were to appropriate only one-tenth of 
the amount really needed for this purpose, they would see results, 
before they die, sufficient to gratify their peculiar American 
cravings,” 


TREATMENT OF THE TREATIES. 


ty is related of Lieutenant Peary that on one occasion, after 

having traveled northward for hours over an ice-field, h 
discovered that, owing to the fact that the ice-field was drifting 
in the opposite direction, he was farther south than he was at the 
beginning of his day’s journey. ‘his is brought to mind by the 
somewhat similar predicament that Cuban reciprocity finds itself 
in at the close of the Senate session ; it has been allowed to pass 
the Senate on condition that it now pass both House and Senate. 
The treaty is ratified with the proviso that it “shall not take 
effect until the same shall have been approved by the Congress.” 
Says the Waskington correspondent of the New York Journa/ of 
Commerce: 


“Matters could not have been much worse if there had been no 
action at all, for the treaty as ratified does not provide for reci- 
procity with Cuba, now or at any definite time in the future. It 
simply promises that the reciprocal concessions made by the 
treaty shall go into effect some time in the future if the Senate 
and the House of Representatives are willing. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the House of Representatives will act with reasonable 
promptitude on a resolution putting the treaty into effect soon 
after it convenes in extra or regular session, but there is no as- 
surance that the Senate will act. The way in which it has post- 
poned action on the Cuban treaty already, allowing the whole of 
the last session to pass, is an indication of what may be expected 
in the next session, and it will not be surprising if the Cuban 
treaty would still be ineffective at this time next year.” 


But many papers that favor reciprocity with the island believe 
the situation unavoidable. ‘Thus the Philadelphia Press says: 


“No delay is involved which is not inherentinthecase. Even 
without the additional clause the legislation would have been 
requisite just the same. As the treaty stipulates a modification 
of the revenue law, the action of the House is required to make 
it effective, and the requirement is the same whether expressed 
or unexpressed. The provisions of the treaty could not have 
been made applicable to the present Cuban crop unless it had 
been ratified and approved last winter, and they can still cover 
the next crop. 

“It is understood that the President has been considering the 
expediency of calling an extra session of Congress in October to 
act on the treaty. The question is still undecided, and may not 
be determined for some time to come. ‘There is much to be said 

in favor of such acourse. It would be 
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an advantage not only to secure the 
confirmatory action as soon as possible, 
but to gain two months of the general 
work of Congress, and complete its 
record and permit an early adjournment 
inthe Presidential year. But there will 
be time enough to review this question 
in all its bearings.” 

The ratification of the Panama canal 
treaty has been expected so long, and 
discussed so thoroughly, that most of 
the comment elicited by the final vote is 
of the most perfunctory sort. When the 
treaty is accepted by the Colombian Con- 
gress, work will begin. Then the prob- 
lem of paying $40,000,000 to the French 
Panama Canal company and $10,000, 000 
to the Government of Colombia without 
disturbing the money market will con- 








THE TWO PRESIDENTS. 
The Emancipator and the ——? sun.” 
—The Houston Post. 


SOUTHERN CARTOONS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


THE PRESIDENT; “It lookslike the thing is warping in this 


front the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The New York 7imes says of the finan- 


— The Nashville Banner. cial features of the canal enterprise: 


“ Here is an engineering work on which 
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already some $400,000,000 has been expended by the French 
company that originated it, and which we have undertaken to 
coniplete at a cost, for franchises, title, and construction, of some 
$250,000,000, Our experts say that it can be done. Congress 
has authorized the expenditure. The people are entirely sure 
that it will be done, and that the process will not disturb the 
ordinary course of business or in the least strain the resources, 
financial or other, of the nation. The $50,000,000 needed to clear 
the way will be paid out of the till of the Treasury from the sur- 
plus already existing there. The $200,000,000 for construction, 
or even a larger amount, is to be raised on bonds that bear 2 
per cent. interest, and must be sold at par at a time, when the 
British consols bearing 2% per cent. sell at about 92. But there 
is no real need that this sum should be borrowed. It could with- 
out serious embarrassment be paid as the expenditure is re- 
quired from year to year out of the annual income. ‘The entire 
amount could be raised in five years from the taxes that have 
been repealed since the close of the Spanish war, and the effect 
on the general business of the country would not in all proba- 
bility be felt. 

‘**Measured by similar enterprises, the Panama canal is practi- 
cally unapproachedincost. ‘The Suez Canal is estimated to have 
cost $100,000,000, and was in its time the wonder of the world. 
The Pacific railways received advances from the Government to 
the amount of some $65,000,000, which the interest brought up to 
some $116,000,000, together with about 40,000,000 acres of land. 
Both the Suez Canal and the transcontinental railways were for 
a long time regarded as hopelessly visionary. Neither of them 
at present would be considered formidable either as to difficulty 
of construction or as to cost. 

“Certainly we move rapidly in our day, but there is no reason 
to think, judged by the strictest practicable tests, that we do not 
move steadily and safely. ‘The pace of the modern fast train 
would have seemed utterly destructive to the grave member of 
Rarliament who asked Stephenson what would happen to his 
locomotive if a cow should get on the track.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S WESTERN TRIP. 


HE newspapers are expecting some new and picturesque 
topics of discussion as a result of the President’s tour of 

the West. 
marked by the presentation of strikingly original ideas on pres- 
ent-day problems, such as the trusts and the tariff, and the 


The previous excursions of the President have been 


developments of the coming tour are awaited, therefore, with no 
little interest. Some, indeed, are awaiting them with nervous- 
ness. The New York Suz, for example, which has been ina 
state of more or less agitation and anxiety ever since Mr. Roose- 
velt began his campaign of trust regulation, requests the Presi- 
dent to confine his remarks, on this trip, to some tranquil and 
calm topic likerace suicide. Zhe Sun's editorial also gives some 
interesting facts in regard to the tqur, which willinclude Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and every State west of the Mississippi, except 


Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. ‘To quote: 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s projected campaign for the spring months 
covers sixty-six days and twenty-two States. 

“Deducting the sixteen days assigned to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park for rest, recreation, and communion with nature in 
her visible forms, there remain fifty days of incessant travel and 
oratory. This is the most ambitious program ever arranged by 
a Presidential candidate for a Presidential nomination. 

“The itinerary already arranged provides for stops and 
speeches at one hundred and thirty-four cities and towns. Al- 
lowing for unforeseen extensions of the tour, side trips, and the 
usual proportion of informal remarks at way-stations, it is proba- 
ble that the total output will be not fewer than two hundred 
different speeches to different audiences. 

“No man less energetic than Mr. Roosevelt would ever dream 
of such an undertaking. The mere thought of it would drive 
to nervous prostration a candidate less frankly confident of the 
endurance of his physical and intellectual powers under any 
Strain whatsoever. 

“We beg leave to suggest that a most profitable theme for at 
least the major part of the two hundred speeches can be found in 
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the general line of thought started by the President's letter on 
race suicide. The subject is always interesting, always practi- 
cal, and particularly so in the less densely populated parts of the 
Union. 

“It possesses, moreover, the inestimable advantage of permit- 
ting earnest exposition and discussion without stirring the pas- 
sions that menace the stability of business conditions and the 
industrial and commercial prosperity of the United States of 
America.” 


Some think that Mr. Roosevelt, as hinted in the above com- 
ment, has his eye on the 1904 nomination, and intends, in this 
tour, to strengthen his hold on the West. 
Journal (Rep.) says, however: 


The Kansas City 


“It might as well be stated now that the President's contem- 
plated tour through this country is entirely unnecessary, if it is 
planned for the purpose of strengthening his fences and securing 
his nomination as the Republican standard-bearer in 1904. The 
West has no man in view except Roosevelt. In fact, a remark- 
able unanimity of feeling about this matter prevails throughout 
the nation. No enthusiasm arises upon the mention of the 
names of the other men suggested as probable contestants for 




















THE GAME TO BE PKOTECTED IN THE WEST. 


—The New York Press. 


the nomination, but Roosevelt's name is likely to be a word to 
conjure by before delegates are selected for the next national 
convention.” 


A different opinion is held by the Colorado Springs Gazette 
(Ind.), which says: 


“The President undoubtedly has a twofold reason for the trip ; 
one is to make himself secure in the West, to overcome any 
opposition which may develop in New York, and the other is to 
keep the voters in line for the Republican party. 

“That there is some reason for anxiety on both counts is tol- 
erably clear. The Hanna wing of the party is disgruntled over 
the strenuous attitude of the President. They consider him un- 
safe, erratic, and a disturber of business conditions. There is 
reason also to believe that the country is dissatisfied with the 
record of extravagance made by the two last Congresses and is 
disgusted with the favoritism shown to large corporate interests. 
This was demonstrated when a suggestion of very minor changes 
in the tariff was made. The grip of these combinations was 
shown to be absolutely unyielding. 

“The President therefore has abundant reason for his pro- 
tracted journey and for his many speeches. It will assuredly be 
a hunting trip—not for bear, but for votes.” 


Ex-President Cleveland is also planning a Western tour, and 
his critics have started a report that he is after the Democratic 
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nomination next year. 
ex-President will use his influence rather in the direction of 


More papers, however, believe that the 


“harmonizing ” the Democratic party than for any personal gain. 





AN EXPLANATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


N R.WALTER H. PAGE, editor of 7he World's Work, is 
a man of Southern birth and training, and a sympathetic 
student of Southern problems. One of these problems is South 
Carolina. The lieutenant-governor of the State recently met on 
the street an editor who had criticized him and, as Mr. Page puts 
it, “fatally shot him in cold blood.” ‘The lieutenant-governor 
was promptly put in jail, “but the prevailing opinion is that the 
murderer will not be hanged.” The editor of the Charleston 
News and Courier was murdered a few years ago, and his mur- 
derer went free. What is the explanation? South Carolina “is 
not a frontier community”; in fact, ‘it is one of the original 
thirteen,” and “has long been the home of a cultivated society.” 
Why does the bully survive and the murderer go unpunished? 
Here is Mr. Page’s explanation, as he gives it in his magazine: 


The general fact that explains the State's degradation is that 
human life is held, and has by a large part of the population 
always been held, cheap; and it is held cheap because all men 
are not considered to have the same rights and privileges. An 
individual assumes that he and not the organized community is 
dominant; and the organized community has not asserted itself 
Strongly enough against such an individual assumption. In 
plain English, the democratic theory of society is not in favor. 
It is not'accepted in the daily life of the people of South Carolina. 
Such a community is as far off from modern American ideals as 
a community that existed a century ago. 

“The remedy is ineducation. Education means the free right 
training of every child in the commonwealth; but it means a 
great deal more than this. It means the assertion of the com- 
munity against the lawless individual—the community’s author- 
ity against individual authority. The State must tax; it must 
educate; it must punish. It must give every individual the 
same privileges, the same duties—put them on a level. 

“An aristocracy in a democracy means a group of a few 
privileged persons; outside this group, the bully; behind the 
bully an ignorant populace that will elect the bully to office, will 
hold him in honor, and will acquit him of crime. There is yet 
something structurally wrong in South Carolina, and the many 
good people of the State have the sympathy of the country in 
their efforts to reform their social structure. ‘They can do it only 

















FIRST REAL SCARE REPUBLICANS HAVE HAD IN YEARS. 
—The Jacksonville Times-Union. 
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by building up all the ignorant and neglected classes. Then a 
Tillman could not be a hero, he could not be elected lieutenant- 
governor, he would not be even tolerated, not to say admired 
and acquitted. No State can rise higher than its average man, 
no matter how high the personal conduct or how gracious the 
civilization of some of its individuals.” 


LABOR AND CAPITALISTIC JOURNALS ON THE 
USE OF INJUNCTIONS IN STRIKES. 


S the members of the labor-unions and their employers are 
probably concerned more vitally than anybody else with 
the use of injunctions in strikes, it is interesting to turn to their 
organs of opinion and find what they have to say about the in- 
junctions of Judge Adams in St. Louis, Judge Elmer in Water- 
bury, Judge Keller in West Virginia, and Judge Philips in Kan- 
sas City. All these judges have issued orders in the last few 
weeks restraining labor-unions and their members, in various 
ways, from interfering with the businesses against which they 
are, or were intending to be, onstrike. The St. Louis injunction 
restraining the officers of the Brotherhood of Railway Firemen 
and the committee of Wabash employees from “ordering, coer- 
cing, persuading, inducing, or otherwise causing the employees 
of the railway to strike or quit the service of the company ” has 
aroused the most feeling. It is a‘*monstrous usurpation,” which 
has “strangled the most sacred rights of American citizens,” de- 
clares Zhe United Mine- Workers’ Journad, of Indianapolis, in 
an editorial deprecating the failure of the anti-injunction bill to 
pass Congress. The same paper adds: 

‘As matters now stand there is not a lawful right of the people 
but what is subject to the whim and caprice of judges. 
further, there is not a right accorded to American citizens by the 
supreme law of the land but what has been denied them by in- 
junction judges. Scores of men have been sent to jail for doing 
that which they have a clear and lawful right todo. Scores of 
men have been sent to jail for exercising the privileges accorded 
them and guaranteed them by the organic law of the land.” 


To go 


And 7he National Labor Tribune, of Pittsburg, treats the 


St. Louis injunction in much the same spirit. It says: 


“If this injunction stands and is finally written into the 
laws of our country, it is difficult to conceive of the possibility of 
fixing any limit to ‘government by injunction.’ There have 
been other injunctions granted by the courts in railway strikes, 














ACCIDENT OR SUICIDE? 
—TZhe Detroit News. 


CALAMITOUS PREDICTIONS IN CARTOON. 
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but none so sweeping and far-reaching as this. Judge Adams 
is a monstrosity, as a product of republican institutions. That 
he or any other intelligent person should imagine the people of 
this country, without respect to class, will permit themselves to 
be governed in any such manner as his astounding assumption 
suggests, is an eccentricity that there is no accounting for. No 
one but a fool would wish to see the issue that this reckless judge 
has raised pushed to its logical conclusion. Business men are 
condemning him as strongly as are the so-called ‘ labor agitators.’ 
If he is prudent, he will modify his order; if he is as unfit to sit 
on the bench as now seems, he will persist.” 

Turning to the organs of the employers, however, one is in- 
formed that these injunctions are perfectly just and reasonable. 
The Railway World, of Philadelphia, says of the St. Louis 
order : 

“Men must not be compelled to work against their will. So 
much is required that liberty may be real, and he who chooses to 
do so must be permitted to leave his employment in spite of the 
inconvenience his action may produce. ‘This, 
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TERRITORIAL PRESS ON STATEHOOD 
FAILURE. 


bi HE newspapers of Oklahoma, Indian Territory, New Mexico, 
and Arizona have a suspicion that the failure of Congress 
to pass the Statehood bill at its recent session was due to sec- 


‘ 


tional jealousy. It was ‘a cold-blooded conspiracy to keep the 
West in subjection to the East,” declares the Augusta (Okla- 
homa) /ree Homes; and the Newkirk (Oklahoma) Republican 
News Journa/makes the samecharge. The Okeene (Oklahoma) 
Eagle characterizes the killing of the bill as “‘one of the most 
dishonest political deals since this country was established,” 


and it goes on to say, in a picturesque comment: 


“The spirit of our Constitution never meant that Congress 
should be converted into a blabbery and boodlers’ headquarters 
as it seems to have been. Those high-priced, verbose air-heaters, 
who think their gabberies are the centers of gravity for the entire 
universe, ought to be sent away back to sit 





however, is very different from conspiring 
with his fellows to suspend the entire opera- 
tions of a railway or to dissuade others from 
continuing at work. A decree against using 
orders of an organization pledged to obedi- 
ence and against persuasion or coercion of 
others is not in any way directed against the 
legitimate rights of the individual railway 
employee. Nothing can be more serious in 
its consequences to the employees them- 
selves than hasty action in regard to contro- 
versies over wages. This appears especially 
true at this time, when railway companies 
all over the country are pursuing policies 
of great liberality in dealing with wage 
questions, ‘The Wabash Railroad has been 
no exception to this rule, and the public has 
the right to expect that its employees will 
adopt a reasonable attitude and aid in avert- 
ing the catastrophe of a great railway 
strike. In affording time for calmer con- 
sideration the injunction may confer a last- 








down until they can learn to stand by the 
pledges in the platform of their party.” 


Skepticism, pessimism, and “a tendency 
toward crustiness” have, as a result of this. 
failure, fastened their baneful influence upon 
the average Oklahoma citizen, whose “sim- 
ple, trustful faith in party pledges has been 
terribly jarred.” So the Billings (Oklahoma) 
(Okla- 
homa) //ead/ight reports the citizens in its. 


News informs us; and the Carmen 


vicinity as being disappointed and bitter in 
spirit. But they find comfort in the thought 
that the defeat is due to political and com- 
Thus the Enid (Okla- 


mercial jealousy. 


homa) /:ven/s declares: 


‘Oklahoma failed of admission this session 
of Congress solely because of the jealousy of 
the little dinky States in the East located 
beyond that little ridge called the Alleghany 








ing benefit upon the employees, as well as 
upon the general public.” 


And The /ron Age, of New York, regards 
the courts and their injunctions as the last 
refuge from the encroachments of the turbulent unionists. ‘To 
quote : 


‘What the labor leaders are pleased to designate and denounce 
as ‘government by injunction’ has come to stay. It appears to 
be the only kind of government which the turbulent element of 
the trade-unions can be madeto respect. They can change stat- 
utes to suit themselves by maintaining a steady pressure upon 
demagogs in legislatures and adroitly menacing defeat by ‘the 
labor vote’ to those who resistthem. The common law they can 
not change, nor is it likely that they will be able to curtail the 
powers of the courts without first recasting federal and state con- 
stitutions—a task of considerable magnitude and no little diffi- 
culty. ‘The turbulent element of the trade-unions is not the 
majority of the membership in any instance, nor indeed a consid- 
erable percentage of it. It is noisy, arrogant, and intolerant, 
and wields an influence out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength by means which are tolerated rather than approved. 
For the moment it appears to be difficult for the typical partizan 
of the union movement to realize, or even to understand, that he 
has duties of citizenship from which he is not absolved by a de- 
sire to further the interests of labor. He claims special privileges 
and immunities which he would resent and resist by revolution 
if claimed or exercised for his oppression, forgetting that a con- 
spiracy does not legalize what society could not tolerate in the 
individual. By and by he will come to a realizing sense of the 
fact that he can not undertake to be a law unto himself without 
throwing the whole social system into disorder. There is no 
wrong without a remedy, and this is as true of the wrongs he 
suffers as of those he commits. His safety and well-being are in 


the support of the law and the preservation of peace and order.” 


JUDGE ADAMS, 
Whose injunction restrained the officials 
of the trainmen’s and firemen’s unions from 
ordering a strike on the Wabash road, 


Mountains. The East fears the rising power 
of the West. ‘The Western Senators defeated 
the ship subsidy bill and have made the 
Eastern part of the United States resemble 
thirty pieces of copper on several occasions 
when the East wanted to foist its pet sectional schemes upon the 
great bulk of the people. Very few of the people, comparatively, 
of Eastern States and Yankeedom know anything about the 
West. It is an unexplored region to them, and all facts and 
statistics drummed into 
change their set convictions, which, mule-like, are as unchange- 
able as an African’s skin. Das 

“The Republican party was not responsible for the defeat of 
Statehood any more than was the Democratic party. 
both parties stood on either side. 


their dull ears prove unavailing to- 


Men of 
The envy and jealousy of the 
to polities, defeated Statehood, set at 
naught campaign pledges, and exemplified the spirit of Cain, 
who slew his brother through jealousy.” 


East, without regard 


In the Indian Territory, however, some of the papers are very 
glad that the Statehood bill failed. The people of the Indian 
Territory are anxious enough for Statehood, and willing to be 
united with Oklahoma, but in the bill championed by Senator 
Quay it was provided that the Oklahoma constitutional conven- 
tion should express the consent of the State that Congress might 
attach all or any part of the Indian Territory to the State of 
Oklahoma. The Indian Territory citizens do not care to be 
The South McAlester (I. 


T.) Vews declares that “the passage of the piecemeal Statehood 


“attached” to Oklahoma in that way. 


legislation would have been a calamity years could have never 
repaired,” and “would have engendered an endless sectional 
hatred.” It hopes for the union of the two Territories in single 
Statehood, but demands that Indian Territory have an equal 


yoice with Oklahoma in the making of the new State. So, too, 
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thinks the Vinita (I. T.) Chzeftain ; and the Muskogee (I. ‘T.) 
Phenix declares: 


“The Indian Territory will consent to go into Statehood with 
Oklahoma only on terms of absolute equality, to be represented 
in the constitutional convention man for man, to participate in 
the division of the public institutions building for building, to 
secure a division of the political places office for office. On these 
terms will we consent to go in; on any other terms will we exert 
our best efforts to defeat Statehood legislation which contem- 
plates Statehood for Oklahoma and Indian Territory jointly. 

“The defeat of that provision of the omnibus bill which made 
of us political orphans and attached us piecemeal to Oklahoma 
was the best thing that could possibly have happened for the In- 
dian Territory.” 

In the newspapers of New Mexico and Arizona the charges of 
jealousy, sectionalism, and politics are reiterated. ‘‘ The game 
of politics has kept the Territories from their just rights, and will 
do so as long as the men at the helm pursue their narrow, short- 
sighted, and wholly selfish policy, which, in its inception, is 
wholly unpatriotic and unworthy of true American citizenship,” 
declares the Silver City (N. M.) Anterprise, and the Carlsbad 
(N. M.) Argus makes a similar charge. The Las Cruces (N. 
M.) Progress remarks, in a half-sad, half-humorous Vein: 


“A great Territory, a rich Territory, an educated Territory, 
must still knuckle in abject vassalage to the machinations of 
political bosses from the Eastern commonwealths who tremble 
for their sovereign power in the legislative halls of ‘the country 
when a possibility of some new Western votes confronts them. 
We have been maligned, traduced, and spit upon. We have 
been rub-dubbed and razzle-dazzled. For the time-being our 
name is neither New Mexico, Montezuma, nor Lincoln: it is 
‘Mud.’ We have had our friends, however, and always loyal 
will be New Mexicans to Senators Quay, Foraker, Elkins,. Teller, 
and others, who have fought our battle on the floor of the enemy's 
wigwam. The proposition to get even with ourtraducers is a 
difficult one to solve, but if any of you have any speeches from 
the garrulous boy Senator from Indiana, burn ’em up, and rid 
your libraries of the ‘Oration and After-Dinner Spéeches ’ of 


Chauncey Depew. It is time wasted to read such stuff, anyway.’ 


Adios, Statelhood—‘ we shall meet, but we shall miss thee.’ ” 


The Tucson (Arizona) C7/izen lays the failure at the door of 
the Republican party. It says: 


“The defeat of the omnibus bill by tactics that have disgraced 
the Republican party need not discourage the people of Arizona. 
It has been demonstrated that a majority of both Houses of 
Congress favored Statehood. We willtry again. Injustice and 
bigotry can not always prevail. The autonomy of Arizona has 
been preserved. When the next Congress convenes Arizona's 
demands for admission to the Union will be again presented. 

““We know now who are our friends and who are our enemies. 
Every Democratic vote in both Houses of Congress sustained 
the claims of Arizona for admission to the Union. Thisisa 
gratifying fact that luckily can not be denied. The influence of 
the Roosevelt Administration opposed admission. The Republi- 
can organization opposed admission. ‘The Republican leaders 
in the Senate opposed admission, and in doing so placed the 
party responsible for legislation in the unprecedented attitude of 
engaging in a filibuster to defeat the will of the majority of the 
WOMMEE. 0.0 « 0550 

“The Republican party is responsible for the defeat of State- 
hood, This assertion is not open to question. The Republican 
leaders in the Senate violated the solemn pledge of their national 
convention. The people of Arizona will hold the Republicans 
to strict responsibility for the denial of their right to full politi- 
cal enfranchisement.” 





DR. CRILE, of Cleveland, says he can keep an animal alive after decapita- 
tion, and that the principle may be applied to human beings. Certain 
officeholders would do well to investigate the system before Mayor-elect 
Weaver returns.—7he Philadelphia North American. 





THE only people who seem desirous of establishing a reputation for the 
Filipinos as a self-governing people are those who represent the Adminis- 
tration. We fail to recognize any striking effort in this direction on the 
part of the natives of these islands, much as we would appreciate it.— 7he 
Manila American. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Burdick case, like photographic paper, gets darker the more it is 
exposed.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 

THE two Arkansas United States Senators don’t speak. We don’t blame 
either of them.—7he Philadelphia Ledger. 

GROVER CLEVELAND’S magazine article on “ Success” will not be re- 
produced in 7he Commoner.—The Chicago News. 


THE Russian people are now to be happy by imperial ukase. If they re- 
fuse to be, send ’em to Siberia!—7he New York Mail and Express. 


THE claim just paid to South Carolina by Congress has been standing 
since 1812. The Sultan, when dunned, can quote precedents.—7he Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

THE Czar will be wise to get rid of every vestige of serfdom before some 
author produces the Russian equivalent of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”"—7he 
Washington Star. 

ENTHUSIASM shown at the departure of the Detroit ball team for the 
South is somewhat marred by the realization that they are ultimately com- 
ing back.—7he Detrott Journai. 


THERE are indications that President Roosevelt is too prone to confuse 
“the race question” with a certain political race that isto be made in 1904. 
—The Louisville Courier-Journal. 


IT begins to look asif Mr. Cleveland, after the next presidential cam- 
paign, will have some one to contest his claim asthe greatest living ex- 
President.— 7he Atlanta Journal, 


IF Mr. Roosevelt continues to be offensive to Wall Street, perhaps Judge 
Adams would issue an injunction restraining him from being a candidate 
for reelection. —7he Detroit Free Press. 

IT is interesting to learn that the sap is running freely in the maple- 
groves of Ohio. It is believed to be the only Ohio product that is running 
for something besides office.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 


We have no desire to hurry matters, but we would be glad to know 
whether it is the duty of good Democrats to support the nominee whatever 
may be his personal views ?—7he Jacksonville Times-Union. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN says he wants to organize a party for Mr. Cleve- 
land’s exclusive use. Then let him organize one for himself, and perhaps 
the Democrats will have a showing.—7%e Atlanta Journal. 


ISN’T it rather remarkable that all the original “Uncle Toms” managed 
to live to such a ripe old age after all the things Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe said the slave-owners did to him ?—7he Atlanta Constitution. 


IF the Southern negro would keep out of politics and then work for noth- 
ing and submit quietly to being lynched, it is believed that the race ques- 
tion down there would be practically settled.—7he Detroit Free Press. 


‘SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN is being congratulated on the fact that, tho 
he admits haying made seventy speeches in South Africa, he reached home 
alive. The Boers must be pacified, indeed.— 7%e Baltimore American. 


“WY shudder to think of what will happen when the Czar’s subjects begin 
to carry their religious freedom to the point of getting up a religious argu- 
ment with each other in their own language.— 7he Atlanta Constitution, 


THE London 7imes predicts that the financial day of reckoning for 
America is approaching. However, as reckoning is one of our national 
specialties, we await the crisis with calmness.—7%e Baltimore American. 

THE opponents of Reed Smoot seem to think that his failure to acquire 
more wives was only acunning trick to evade the charge of polygamist, 
and that such contemptible trickery should be rebuked.— 7he Kansas City 
Journal. 

















THE ROSE-WATER VOLCANO EXTINGUISHER. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA. 


” HE history of the drama is the long record of the effort of 

the dramatist to get hold of the essentially dramatic and 
to cast out everything else.” This sentence sounds the keynote 
of an article by Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Ze Bookman (March). ‘There was a time, as he points 
out, when the drama contained all kinds of foreign elements. 
The Elizabethan plays, for example, were “often prosily didac- 
tic,” and admitted many “accidental and adventitious superflui- 
ties.” Even in Shakespeare there are scores of passages which 
“exist for their own sake and are not integral to the play wherein 
they are embedded.” ‘The stage has been made to serve as ‘a 
pulpit for a sermon, a platform for a lecture, and a singing-gal- 
lery for a ballad.” But to-day there is a principle of specializa- 
tion at work in all the arts which is compelling purity of type 
and form. Modern critical judgment demands that the drama, 
whatever else it is oris not, shall be dramatic. And so Professor 
Matthews is confident that the drama of the future is going to be 
“less rhetorical, less oratorical, less lyric, less epic, more purely 
dramatic.” He illustrates his point of view in the following 
passage: 


“In the ill-lighted theaters of old, the dramatic poet had to 
take care that his plot was made clear in words as well as in 
deeds; and he was tempted often to let his rhetoric run away 
with him. But in the well-lighted modern houses he can, if he 
chooses, let actions speak louderthan words. Being able to reach 
the playgoers through their visual as well as their auditory sense, 
he sometimes plans to let a self-betraying movement do its work 
without any needless verbal elucidation. He recognizes that 
there are moments in life when a silence may be more eloquent 
than the silver sentences of any soliloquy. He is well aware 
that a sudden pause, a piercing glance, an abrupt change of ex- 
pression, may convey to the spectator what is passing in the 
minds of the characters more directly than the most brilliant 
dialog. He has noted not only that emotion is often inarticulate 
when it is keenest, but also that a mental struggle at the very 
crisis of the story can often be made intelligible by visible acts; 
and he knows that the spectators are far more interested in what 
is done on the stage than in what is said. 

“At first sight it may seem to some as tho this utilization of 
the picture-frame must result in making the drama in the imme- 
diate future even less literary than it is to-day. This will surely 
appear to be the case to those who are accustomed to consider the 
drama as tho it was merely one of the divisions of literature—or, 
indeed, as tho it was a department of poetry. But the drama, 
altho it has often a literary element of prime importance, does 
not lie wholly within the boundaries of literature; and it has 
always exercised its privilege of profiting by all the other arts, 
pictorial and plastic, epic, lyrical, and musical. Above all, the 
drama is what it is because of its specifically dramatic qualities ; 
and these qualities can be exhibited wholly without rhetorical 
assistance, as every one will admit who has had the good fortune 
to see the ‘Enfant Prodigue.’ In fact, many a noble drama— 
‘Hamlet’ for one—has a pantomime for its skeleton, and calls 
on literature only to furnish its flesh and blood.” 


The London 7imes Literary Supplement takes issue with these 
conclusions. It says: 


“In this matter of localizing the illumination at will . . . what 
advantage can the future expect to have over the present in the 
way of dumb-show scenes? It has to be borne in mind that, tho 
art changes, the laws of optics do not. When once the incidence 
of the light is settled for a particular scene it can not be altered. 
The light can not follow the actor about the stage, the actor will 
still have to move into it, Mohammed to come to the mountain. 
But these are purely mechanical considerations; there is one of 
another kind which, we think, ought to qualify the forecast that 
the drama of the future will tend to minimize speech. No 
doubt, as Professor Matthews says, ‘the set speech, the oratori- 
cal display, the /#rade, will tend to disappear’ ; but if he means 
that the dialog will be reduced to such speech as merely carries 
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on the immediate action—and, whether he means it or not, it is 
a currently accepted view—we think it is a mistake. . . . There 
will always be something over and above the directly significant 
word or the eloquent action to which Professor Matthews would 
reduce drama. There will always be the ‘harmonics’ of the 
fundamental notes, the minor or ostensibly ‘superfluous’ dialog, 
which is really there to make us aware of the peculiar //méyre in 
the dramatist’s voice, to enable him to unbosom himself to us in 
that intimacy of soul and soul which is the ultimate aim of 
drama, as it is the ultimate aim of all art.” 


The same paper continues: 


“For our part we think the future career of the drama is likely 
to be hampered by its inability to tell cultivated and curious 
people of to-day a tithe of the things they want to know. What 
the drama can tell, it can tell more emphatically than any other 
art. The novel, for instance, is but a report; the drama makes 
you an eye-witness of the thing in the doing. But then there is 
a whole world of things which can not be done—of thoughts and 
moods and subconscious states which can not be expressed—on 
the stage, and which can be expressed in the novel. In earlier 
ages, which could do with a narrow range of vivid sensations, 
the drama sufficed ; it will not suffice for an age which wants an 
illimitable range of sensations and, being ‘quick in the uptake,’ 
can dispense with vividness, If anyone considers for a moment 
the extraordinarily complicated texture of subtle thoughts and 
minute sensations in such a book as Mr. Henry James’s ‘ Wings 
of the Dove,’ and then thinks of any, the most ‘advanced,’ 
modern play—‘ The Master Builder,’ say, or‘ Le Repas du Lion’ 
—the contrast between the abundance of the one and the meager- 
ness of the other can not but be ludicrous. Weare brought back 
once more to the element of drama which Aristotle called d:avora, 
its mind-stuff, its ‘philosophy,’ as our fathers used to say. .. . 
Well, who can deny that it is thin, unsatisfying, and generally 
behind the times? For one explanation of this we should point 
to the rigid limitations of the dramatic medium. For the poor 
lookout of our own drama, in particular, there is perhaps the 
additional reason that few of our modern authors with the dra- 
matic instinct seem able to accomplish any fresh, original, pro- 
found thinking.” 





A REVIVAL OF THE “GLYPTIC” ART. 


¢* HE art of “glyptics,” or engraving on gems, which was very 

popular during the eighteenth century but was entirely 
neglected later on both by historians and art collectors, seems 
to be winning favor again, particularly in France. The revival 
of interest in this art is chiefly due to the researches of M. Babe- 
lon, a member of the French Institute. M. Jules Guiffrey, who 
writes an article on this subject in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
(Paris), says: 


“The apparent neglect of the art of glyptics can be easily 
explained if we take into account the difficulty of making a 
comparative study of these little gems, unless they are kept in 
public museums. One experiences the greatest difficulties in 
attempting to approach the private owners of intaglios, cameos, 
and miniatures possessing artistic value. As a rule, indeed, 
the very existence of such treasures is absolutely ignored. They 
are kept concealed in jewel-boxes and seldom exhibited. ‘The 
student is limited to public collections ; and while these collec- 
tions are often very valuable, they are most of them defective in 
many respects.” 


The researches of M. Babelon make it plain that the glyptic 
art has been practised by Occidental nations for many hundreds 
of years. He has discovered intaglios and seals dating from the 
reign of Charlemagne. An intaglio of King Lothair, and a 
crucifix and secret seal belonging to Jean-le-bon, are in the pos- 
session of the British Museum. Jacques Gay, a protégé of the 
Marquis de Pompadour, was perhaps the greatest exponent of 
the glyptic art. Says M. Guiffrey: 

“It would be useless to give the names of all the poor imitators 
of the great artist, Jacques Gay, althoamong our contemporaries 
are a few possessing real talent. Their chief defect has been 
their inability to select the proper kind of stones. It is far from 
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easy to find perfect material. For instance, Adolphe David, 
who engraved a cameo representing the‘ Apotheosis of Napoleon 
I.,’ had to search three years before he found a sardonyx suit- 
able for his work. Artists make a mistake when they seek stones 
of excessive size. Such stones are exceedingly scarce, and, be- 
sides, their size often makes their use impracticable. They are 
suitable for collections, but not for individuals. Artists should 
remember that the number of capitalists willing to pay large 
sums for useless jewels is daily decreasing. 
are therefore not in great demand. We see nowadays but few 
private collections of gems engraved during the nineteenth cen- 


Engraved stones 


tury, whereas at the time of the Renaissance every prince or 
great nobleman owned a collection of precious gems, just as we 
to-day make collections of engravings, books, and _ bric-a-brac. 
‘There are indications, however, of a revival of interest in the art 
of glyptics.”"—7rans/ation made for Tur LITERARY DIGEsT. 





MAETERLINCK’S **MONNA VANNA” AND 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


ROF. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, of Yale University, 
brings what is practically a charge of plagiarism against 
Maurice Maeterlinck. His charge is formulated in the pages of 
The Independent (March 5), and is based upon the “extraor- 
dinary resemblance” existing between Maeterlinck’s new play, 


*“Monna Vanna,” and Robert Browning’s drama, “Luria.” 
Professor Phelps declares: 

“Maurice Maeterlinck and Robert Browning—it would be 
difficult to find two authors more unlike, two men whose writings 
have iess in common. And yet the similarity between Maeter- 
linck’s latest play, ‘Monna Vanna,’ and Browning’s poetic 
drama ‘ Luria,’ is so striking that it is surprising it has thus far 
escaped the notice of continental, British, and American critics. 
That Maeterlinck should have gone to Browning for material 
is curious enough; but that the likeness of ‘Monna Vanna’ to 
‘Luria’ should be purely accidental, seems even more curious 
to one who knows both plays well.” 

The real reason why the similarity of “Monna Vanna” to 
“Luria” has thus far escaped notice is attributed by Professor 
Phelps to the comparative obscurity of the latter play. He 
writes on this point: 

“ Published in 1846 in the last number of the ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ ‘Luria’ attracted little attention at the time, and 
has never been classed among the poet’s more popular works. 


It is a melan- 
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that it can issue only one way—we find that his worst enemies are 
in his own camp, and that his final reward from the city he has 
served is to be—death. Bracchio, commissary of the republic of 
Florence, has keenly watched the development of Luria’s power, 
and, while pretending to be his friend and admirer, has secretly 
sent despatches to Florence, which will result in the general’s ar- 
rest so soon as he is no longer immediately necessary to the 
city’s welfare. This contemptible intrigue is well known to 
Luria, as he has intercepted the despatches; but instead of going 
In a remark- 
able interview with Bracchio, Browning brings out the charac- 


over to the enemy he calmly persists in his duty. 
teristics of the two men. Luria, a great, simple nature, brave 
and noble, scornfully tells Bracchio that his duplicity has been 
completely discovered, and naturally he expects the latter to be 
overwhelmed with shame and confusion. To his amazement, 
3racchio is as cool as ice, and defends his underhand methods 
with astonishing subtlety, stating that he knows only one mas- 
ter, Florence, and that it is not well for the city to be beholden 
to any one man. He therefore thinks it best that Luria should 
die.” 

The opening situations of “* Monna Vanna” are precisely similar : 

“The plot deals with a war between Florence and Pisa in the 
fifteenth century. 
general of the Florentine forces, and on the morrow he is about 
to give the last fatal blow tothe Pisans, whom he has, thanks 
to his brilliant campaign, in a situation from which they can not 
possibly escape. ‘Trivulzio, commissary of the republic of Flor- 
ence, while pretending to be the bosom friend and admirer of 
the commander-in-chief, has in reality been sending secret de- 
spatches to the home city, the result of which means the arrest 
and death of Prinzivalle, so soon as he has fought the final bat- 
tle, and is no longer needed. These despatches have been inter- 
cepted, and, in a powerful scene, Prinzivalle confronts Trivulzio 
—precisely as Luria confronts Bracchio—with the proofs of his 
appalling treachery. Trivulzio springs upon the general 
with a knife, is overpowered, and then coldly defends his con- 
duct in the despatches with absolutely the same reasoning, even 
to the smallest detail, employed by Bracchio in Browning’s play.” 


Prinzivalle, an alien, is the commanding 


All these striking similarities, concludes Professor Phelps, 
may be accidental; but “‘surely they seem otherwise.” He 
thinks “it would be interesting to hear M. Maeterlinck’s explana- 
tion of them,” and adds: 


é 


Possibly he [Maeterlinck] might call attention to the totally 
different manner in which the play ends, which is true enough. 
The love motive is practically absent in ‘Luria,’ all attention 
being concentra- 





choly, noble, and 
ideal drama, 
and, like so many 
of Browning’s 
poems, it repre- 
sents ‘action in 
character, rather 
than character in 
action.’ The plot 
deals with a war 
between Flor- 
ence and Pisa in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Luria, the 
commanding 
general of the 
Florentine 
forces, is a Moor, 
who has been 
drawn to Flor- 
ence by his pas- 
sionate love of 
art and culture. 
His success in 
arms has been 
brilliant, and on 
the eve of a final 
battle with the 








ted on the chief 
figure. After 
Winning over all 
his critics by his 
splendid magna- 
nimity, Luria 
commits suicide, 
and the play is 
merely an illus- 
tration of the 
Scripture text, 
‘And I, if I be 


lifted up, will 
draw men unto 
myself.’ In 


Maeterlinck, the 
Situation be- 
comes otherwise, 
and, indeed, it 
can not be sum- 
marized without 
making the dra- 
ma seem far more 
gross than it 
really is, tho it 
is certainly un 
pleasant. But 








Pisans—a battle 
so well planned 


SCENE FROM “ MONNA VANNA,.” AS ACTED IN BERLIN. 


Courtesy of The /ndependent. 


the object of this 
brief article 1s 
simply to point 
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out the extraordinary resemblance that undoubtedly exists, and 
to recommend readers to examine it for themselves.” 


“Monna Vanna” has already had a somewhat checkered 


career. In London, as will be recalled, it was condemned by 
the public censor. In Paris, however, the play had a most suc 
cessful run; and in Germany and Austria, where it is still being 


presented, with Madame Maeter- 
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aerially, with somewhat less bald an insistence upon the point of 
her allegory. This, however, concerns the dramatic structure 
alone ; of the music with which she has invested it we can speak 
with somewhat less of reservation. After asingle hearing, one 
recalls passages of indubitable force and beauty ; an unflagging 
sentiment for dramatic appropriateness ; a constant endeavor to 
reflect, as eloquently as may be, the essential poetic substance 
of the play. Miss Smyth has 





réle, it is one 
The 
announcement is made in the news- 
that Maeterlinck 


wife intend to visit this country in 


title 


of the sensations of the day. 


linck in the 


papers and his 


the near future, and to present here 
“Monna Vanna” and others of his 


plays, including “Ioyzelle” and 
“ Aglavaine et Selyzette.” The first 
Maeterlinck drama seen in this 


country was “Pelléas and Mélis- 


ande,” played last season by Mrs. 


Patrick Campbell. 





A WOMAN’S OPERA. 


HE only novelty of the present 
operatic season, Miss Ethel 

M. Smyth’s “Der 
Wald ” was presented at the Metro- 


music-drama, 


politan Opera-House on the eve- 
ning of Marchir1. Miss Smythisan 
Englishwoman, and her opera was 
performed twice last July at Covent 


Garden, London. It has also been 








not escaped a measurable dulness 
and inefficiency, nor has she scru- 
pled to write without the bidding 
of that incalculable inspiration 
which is not to be realized by mere 
seeking and desire. But for an 
unswerving fidelity of purpose, a 
consistent preoccupation with dra- 
matic verity, a dexterously con- 
trived significance, ‘Der Wald’ is 
notable in a considerable degree.” 


The New York Evening Post 
takes a much less favorable view : 


“Tt may be that some day women 
will write as good music as men; 
but ‘Der Wald’ does not bring us 
half an inch nearer that epoch. It 
is well scored, the treatment of the 
orchestra being by far the strongest 
point—strong to the verge of mas- 
culinity. But the vocal parts are 
neither effective (except in a duo) 
nor individualized. Mmes. Gadski 
and Reuss-Belce, MM. Anthes, 
Bispham, Blass, Mithlmann, and 
Dufriche did their best with them, 
and they deserved all the ap- 
plause they got. But the best of 








produced in Berlin, and is in prep- 
aration in Strasburg and Vienna. 
The New York performance was 
enthusiastically received by a large 
and brilliant audience, which included the British ambassador, 
Mr. John S. Sargent, Prince Troubetzkoy, and other celebrities. 
The following critical comment on the opera is taken from 
Harper's Weekly: 


“Miss Smyth has abundantly earned the right to a judgment 
of her work based upon standards of the most uncompromising 
impartiality. Whateverone is prepared to say of its excellences 
and its defects, ‘Der Wald’ can not justly be set aside as being 
merely woman’s work, with all that that disposition is made to 
imply of qualification and denial. Miss Smyth has written with 
too high and serious an aim, with too ripe and confident an 
artistry, to be considered with anything but an attentive respect. 
Dramatically, ‘Der Wald’ is a brief and passionate illustration 
of that wonderful thought of Plotinus, that‘in the particular acts 
of human life it is not the interior soul and the true man, but the 
exterior shadow of the man alone, which laments and weeps, 
performing his part on the earth, asin a more ample and ex- 
tended scene, in which many shadows of souls and phantom 
forms appear.’ Miss Smyth has intended, in her own phrase, 
to show ‘the quiet workings of the eternal forces of nature as 
contrasted with the storm and stress of mortal life ’—which is 
merely a British and modern variant of the meditation of Ploti- 
nus. She has chosen (being her own librettist) to set against 
the background of a primeval and spirit-haunted forest, a tragic 
human action, contrastingly swift, brief, and calamitous; and 
at the end, as at the beginning, a mystic chorus—the elemental 
Spirits of the wood—chant, in the words of the argument, ‘their 
own eternity and the brevity of things human.’ With all possi- 
ble sympathy for its essential, if unrealized, poetry, it must be 
said that this conception, as Miss Smyth has actualized it dra- 
matically, seems at times a little too obvious, a little too crassly 
romanticistic (as Mr. Howells would say). We wish that, in 
developing her theme, she had handled it more subtly, more 


Copyright, 1903, by Aime Dupont, New York, 
MISS ETHEL M. SMYTH. 


Her opera, * Der Wald,” is the first by a woman ever produced 
F J 
in America. 


singers could not for a long time 
float a work so barren of original, 
individual melody as this opera is. 
That is its weak, its fatal point. 
It has no physiognomy of its own. 
Any one of a thousand musicians now living, women. or men, 
might have written it.” 





JOHN FISKE AS A POPULAR HISTORIAN. 


R. W. S. GILBERT once remarked, in relation to comic 
operas: ““There are some men who seek to win the ap- 
plause of the private boxes; there are others who cater to the 
taste of the gallery; but I always keep my eye fixed on the 


’ 


dress-circle.” What Mr. Gilbert did for comic operas, John 


Fiske did for history. He won his triumph by appealing neither 
tu very clever people nor to very ignorant people, but to the 


” 


educated classes of the “dress-circle.” It was this popular qual- 
ity, which, in the opinion of Mr. H. Morse Stephens, professor 
of history in the University of California, gave to Mr. Fiske his 
peculiar distinction. 
Work, April) : 


Professor Stephens writes (in Zhe World's 


“It is impossible not to recognize that there must be more than 
accident in the fact that John Fiske was not only the most suc- 
cessful popular historian, but also the most successful platform 
lecturer on history of his generation. The same qualities that 
commended his books commended his lectures. Practically all 
his historical works were based upon lectures delivered to cul- 
tivated and educated general audiences from Maine to California. 
In the preface to his‘ The Beginnings of New England’ he men- 
tions no less than twenty-three places in which lectures had been 
delivered by him, containing the substance of that book, between 
May, 1887, and its publication in April, 1889. This practise of 
trying his books from the lecture-platform in all parts of the 
country gave Mr. Fiske an admirable means for testing their 
effectiveness. Tho popular in form, his lectures, like his books, 
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were not designed for the umeducated; and the crowds which 
attended them consisted of cultivated people of all classes and 
professions, and not simply of young students. It would be vain 
to speculate whether Mr. Fiske learned his power of writing 
popular history from delivering popular lectures, or whether it 
was the temperament in the man that made him acceptable toa 
broad general audience both as a lecturer and asa writer. His 
unrivaled gift for hitting the popular taste was certainly height- 
ened by the steady intermingling of lecturing and writing. He 
learned on the lecture-platform what interested his hearers and 
faithfully followed their indications when he sent his books to 
press. In his case the lecture-platform was more than an adver- 
tisement; it was a rehearsal. His greatest merits—simplicity 
of style, charm of manner, and delicate interpretation of the past 
by use of modern phrases and modern instances—were seen to 
equal advantage in lectures and in books. His chief defects—a 
certain carelessness about details, a lack of true perspective, and 
a readiness to digress from the subject in hand and to give vent 
to his own personal views on ethics or politics—were faults en- 
couraged by these platform rehearsals. But it was to them that 
he owed his exact perception of his readers’ demands and learned 
how to satisfy them. Incidentally, the familiar acquaintance 
made with the personality of the gan upon the platform gave to 
thousands of readers of his books an opportunity to read between 
the lines and to interpret the written pages by the voice and 
gesture of the living man. It has only to be remembered that 
John Fiske was a famous popular lecturer on history, that he 
was neither a hard-worked college professor on the one hand nor 
a political stump-speaker on the other, to understand why his 
books are more widely read than those of any other historian of 
this generation by the educated and cultivated section of the 
American people.” 

The scientific historical writer hesitates, as a rule, to make 
comparisons between past and present. He avoids the use of 
analogies that are necessarily based upon transient standards. 
The popular historian, on the other hand, is apt to revel in allu- 
sions that stimulate the reader’s imagination. Mr. Fiske, we 
are reminded, was a“ past masterin the art of modern allusion” : 


“When dealing with the history of the beginnings of the 
American Revolution he found it expedient to write a page of 
praise for Mr. Gladstone’s policy with regard tothe Boer War 
of 1881, thus creating a misleading analogy that has been popu- 
larin these latterdays. This sort of thing is common toall popu- 
lar writers of history, who occasionally abuse their position as 
recorders of the history of the past to advocate their own politi- 
cal and economic and literary ideas with regard to the present. 
Mr. Fiske was a convinced free-trader, and dozens of allusions 
can be found, sometimes in the most unlikely places, in all his 
books, in which he takes a fling at the policy of protection. 
Wherever a pretext can be found he was ready to appeal to the 
past for the condemnation of this particular present policy that 
offended his political and economic ideas. He was equally ready 
to vent his literary likes and dislikes. A sincere lover of the 
novels of Charles Dickens, he took every opportunity to bring in 
citations from his books, and sometimes with a most curious 
effect, as where he described Augustine Herman of the Bohemia 
Manor as suffering from ‘matrimonial infelicities like those of 
Socrates and the elder Mr. Weller,’ or where in a note on the 
Mexican drink, Ju/gue, a reference is made to the plant which 
stood by the front doorsteps of George Nupkins, magistrate in 
Inswich, England, who figures conspicuously in an episode in 
the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ This wealth of modern allusion, politi- 
cal, economic, and literary, is characteristic of all successful 
popular historians.” 


Furthermore, Mr, Fiske brought to all his work an optimistic 
and buoyant spirit, a sane, human touch. 


“As might be expected, he defends the popular view of the 
character of Christopher Columbus, and, throughout his writings 
is kind toall popular heroes. He is sufficiently touched with the 
modern spirit of impartiality not to fall into the snare of the 
Carlyle theory and practise of hero-worship. His heroes are as 
thoroughly human as modern critics could desire; he admits 
that Columbus was not married to Donna Beatriz Enriquez de 
Arana, and that his son Ferdinand was illegitimate; he admits 
that General Grant in his memoirs is not fair to the splendid 
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conduct of General ‘Thomas in the matter of the battle of Nash- 
ville; and his portrait of George Washington is that of a noble 
gentleman and not of a prig. The same sweet reasonableness, 
with a full acknowledgment of the value of modern research, is 
shown in his attitude toward other problems than those of indi- 
vidual character, and a good specimen of his kindly treatment 
of controversies is to be seen in his account of the voyages of the 
Northmen to Markland and to Vinland.” 


In brief, Mr. Fiske “knew his public thoroughly and they 
responded generously. He brought out what was best in them 


by giving to them the best that was in himself. . . . It was be- 


cause he saw and felt like one of themselves, and was possessed 
further of the power of explaining to them why they saw and 
felt thus, that John Fiske became to thousands of his country- 
men the interpreter of their own thoughts and feelings in the 
spheres both of history and of philosophy.” 


NOTES. 


A NEW quarterly journal entitled Modern Philologyand “devoted to re- 
search in the modern languages and literatures” is announced by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


The Bookman’s March list of the six best-selling books of the past month 
is as follows: 


1. The Pit.—Norris, 4. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
2. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. His Son.—Lorimer. 

Hegan. 5. Glengarry School Days.—Connor. 
3. The Virginian.—Wister. 6. The Blue Flower.—Van Dyke. 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, journalist, poet, philologist, and all-round 
man of letters, died in Florence on March 20. His most original creation, 
“Hans Breitmann’s Ballads,” achieved world-wide popularity. As long 
ago as 1849 he was associated with R. W. Griswold in the editorship of 7%e 
International Magazine; and he was a contributor to 7he Anickerbocker 
Magazine, Putnam’s Magazine, and many other of the old-time periodicals. 
His last book, *“* Kuloskap, the Master,” deals with Indian foik-lore,and was 
written in collaboration with Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM has turned his attention to the reformation of the 
German language. According toa Berlin despatch in the New York Sun 
“The Kaiser directs that the official style shall be clear and simple, he par- 
ticularly desiring the omission of long-winded sentences, with involved 
subordinate clauses. The practise of putting several participles and infin- 
itives intoa sentence is to be avoided as much as possible. The stvle of 
reports is to be grave and measured, free alike from slang and rhetorical 
pathos. Unnecessary adverbs, far-fetched expressions, foreign terms, and 
platitudes are to be omitted.” 
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THE EMPEROR IS SIMPLIFYING THE GERMAN f.ANGUAGE. 
—The Chicago Record-Herald. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


OUR PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


S' JME interesting comments on Alfred Russell Wallace’s 

recently published theory of the universe, according to 
which the earth and man are at its center, aremadein 7he /nde- 
pendent (New York) by Prof. W. H. Pickering, of Harvard. In 
the first place, Professor Pickering thinks that Wallace’s conclu- 
sion that the universe is limited is not upheld by the evidence 
that he offers. Says the professor: 

‘It is true that the increasing power of our telescopes and 
cameras shows a constantly decreasing increment in the number 
of stars revealed by them; but this, it seems to me, does not indi- 
cate that we have reached the limits of the stellar system, but 
rather that we are still 
very far from them. An 
approach to the limits 
would be marked by a 
sudden instead of a grad- 
ual decline in the number 
of additional 
served. 





stars ob- 


“It may be shown 
mathematically, assum- 
ing all the stars to be 
alike, that with each ad- 
ditional 
should increase the total 


magnitude we 


number of stars four 
times. That is to say, 
suppose that in a certain 
region in the heavens we 
want to find 5 
brighter than the sixth 
magnitude. Then we 
should expect to find 20 
stars brighter than the 
seventh 
stars 


stars 











magnitude, 80 
brighter than the 
eighth, 320 stars brighter 
than the ninth, and soon. 
In point of fact the ratio 
4 is seldom reached, and never held long, even among the bright- 





WILLIAM H. PICKERING, 


Of Harvard Observatory. 


er stars, while among the fainter ones much smaller ratios are 
found to obtain. Thus among 8<5 starsina partof the constella- 
tion of Orion: the successive ratios between the sixth and fifteenth 
magnitudes were 3.7, 2.5, 1.7, 1.7, 1.8, 1.5, 1.4, 1.4, 1.4, and 1.3. 
Here we find no sudden drop in the ratio, indicating that we had 
found allthe stars. What we do find is a steady and uniform de- 
cline, which, as far as we can see, might with more powerful in- 
struments be continued indefinitely. 

‘This really means apparently one of three things: either, 
first, that as we recede from our sun the stars grow smaller; 
second, that, as we recede, the stars grow father and farther 
apart; or, third, that there is an absorbing medium in space 
which makes the remoter stars appear fainter than would other- 
wise be the case. It is possible that all three of these hypotheses 
are correct, but it is not likely that we are near the edge of the 
universe as yet. aire 

“With regard to our position in the exact center of the Milky 
Way, Mr. Wallace seems to have been led into error by the accu- 
racy of the figures given by Sir John Herschel. Many astrono- 
mers, especially in former times, were in the habit of giving 
their numerical results in very small fractions of the second of 
arc, whereas, in point of fact, they could not measure the given 
distance perhaps within several minutes. This seems to be the 
case in the present instance. If the Milky Way were merely a 
hazy uniform band of light, we might locate its medial line with 
some approach to accuracy. A close examination, however, 
shows that it is, on the contrary, a branching structure of most 
irregular form and brilliancy, sometimes one side being the 
brighter and sometimes the other, and it would not be possible 
for any two observers, or indeed for any single observer working 
on different nights, to agree within as much as a degree as to 
where the medial line should properly be drawn. 
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“Assuming, however, that we are within one degree of the 
medial plane, and within ten per cent. of its central position, 
which is indeed quite possible, it may readily be shown that 
there are from one to ten thousand stars that are just as likely to 
hold the central position as we ourselves. That is to say, any 
one of our naked-eye stars may be the central one. 

“But again, supposing our sun is the central star, what of it? 
If we are central to-day, since we are moving about fourteen 
miles every second straight toward one side of the Milky Way, 
we are not likely to remain central very long, and when the 
human race first appeared, perhaps 100,000 years ago, we cer- 
tainly could not have been anything like central. It would 
therefore appear that our sun is no more likely to control the one 
favored planet of the universe, on this hypothesis, than any other 
of the three or four thousand stars that are visible to the naked 
eye upon a clear night.” 

With regard to the habitability of the various planets, Profes- 
sor Pickering seems toagree in the main with Mr. Wallace, altho 
he will not admit that there is no possibility at all that Mars is 
inhabited. He says in conclusion: 

“It has been said that. if an angel were to have paid a brief 
visit to the earth once every 100,000 years, he would have come 
perhaps a thousand times since the earth first separated from the 
sun, but only once would he have found intelligent life upon its 
surface. From this we may argue that if we ourselvescould now 
visit one thousand planets that were capable sooner or later of 
supporting life, on only one of them could we properly expect to 
find inhabitants of a degree of intelligence equal to that, let us 
say, of our own ancestors ten or twenty thousand years ago. 

“From this point of view perhaps we may claim that we really 
are the most intelligent animals in the universe, at the present 
moment. At the same time I fear we must admit that there is 
very little evidence from an astronomical standpoint which can 
be gathered in support of such a claim.” 


ARE ALL STREAMS BECOMING 
SUBTERRANEAN? 


HAT flowing surface is gradually disappearing, and thata 
subterranean system of circulation is being substituted for 

it, is the somewhat startling thesis upheld by a French physicist, 
M. Martel, in a lecture delivered before the Paris Geographical 
Society on January g last. From investigations and studies of a 
large number of caverns, pits, and dry valleys he has come to 
the conclusion that the surface of the globe is slowly drying be- 
cause the water-courses are abandoning it for subterranean chan- 
nels. Says the writer of a report in Cosmos (February 21) 
“The learned lecturer also proved that as a general rule all 
great caves have either captured, or are in process of capturing, 
some exterior water-course whose neighboring valley is dry or in 
process of drying. This is the law of ‘the capture of water- 
courses by fissured regions.’ 
for the disappearance of surface streams incessantly 
continues on account of the formation of fissures in. the soil, of 
gravity, of erosion and corrosion, and of the tectonic movements 
of the earth's crust. Thus, in all fissured regions, which occupy 
a large part, perhaps the greater part, of our planet, desiccation, 
aggravated by the ravages of deforestation, will proceed, mul- 
tiplying plains, steppes, and arid deserts. Have we not proved, 
in the course of every hydrologic investigation, the disappear- 
ance or the diminution of springs? 


This law is of considerable impor- 
tance, 


This is why we must search 
for the subterranean receptacles that absorb the water of fissured 
geological formations, if we wish to utilize the reserves of water 
contained in the bosom of the earth, or else execute the neces- 
sary works to arrest the progress of this absorption and prevent 
its disastrous effects.” 

To what point this disappearance of surface water may extend 
is shown by a recent report of M. Hector Josse on the springs of 
the department of the Somme, France, which is quoted by the 
writer of the article in Cosmos. It appears that these springs 
are rapidly disappearing. In the canton of Roisel, the level of 
the water in the wells has been falling, in spite of very rainy 


weather, some having become completely dry. The water level 


in all the wells is approximately the same, which shows that the 
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whole region is supplied by the same water-bearing 
stratum. ‘This level is falling steadily, sometimes 


slowly, sometimes rapidly. Of course the importance 


of all this depends on the extent of the geological So. 


formations that favor this action; but there seems 


to be no doubt that action of this kind is taking eh? 


place in more regions than we have hitherto sus- 
pected.— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Schnapps 


THE CURVES OF SPEECH. 
HE production of what are called speech-curves 
and the drawing of deductions from them has 


your 


become an important part of the science of experi- 
mental phonetics, which has developed within the 
past ten years. The best 
obtained by enlarging the record of an ordinary phon- 
ograph. Says Prof. E. W. Scripture, of Yale, in an 
article on the subject in 7he Medical Record (Feb- 


Ah! 


ruary 28) : 


“The best phonographs and gramophones now pro- 





MACHINE FOR ENLARGING CURVES OF SPEECH FROM A GRAMOPHONE 
PLATE, 


£, gramophone disk with spiral speech-groove containing lateral vibra- 
tions; C, revolving barrel with feed-screw that turns the disk and moves 
it sidewise; Y, gear-wheel that turns C, being moved by the last of aseries 
of reducing-gears connected toa motor; /. magnifying lever containing a 
fine steel point near /, which travels in the speech-groove and follows its 
vibrations; Z, WV, gimbal joints with connecting-rods that transmits the 
movements of /to the second lever Q; O, fulcrum of Q; &, recording- 
point that draws a line on aslowly moving band of smoked paper S; 7; 
side of one of two cylinders about 8 feet apart, around which the band of 
sinoked paper travels. The movement of the point in the speech-record at 
F is repeated with great magnification by R and recorded asa white line 
in the soot. 

Courtesy of The Medical Record (New York). 
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‘““speech-curves ” are now good 
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CURVES FROM THE VOICE OF MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON IN “ RIP VAN WIN- 
KLE’S TOAST.” 
Courtesy of The Medical Record (New York). 


duce records that hardly fall short of perfection. It remains 
only to devise machines that, will trace off the records on to 
paper so that they can be studied with accuracy. 

“For tracing off the curves of a phonograph cylinder a very 
accurate machine has been devised by Professor Hermann, of 
Koenigsberg. A fine glass point runs in the groove cut in the 
wax, and moves a system of small levers, which reflect a beam 
of light. ‘The light is made to record its movements on a sensi- 
tive band of paper. The curves are of great accuracy and 
WOOMEY: <0 3 6 bs 

“Let me give an illustration of the way in which such curves 
are studied. ‘Take, for example, the word ‘So,’ the second line 
of the figure. The vibrations are seen to be in groups of fairly 
similar character; each of these groups we know to represent 
one vibration of the vocal cords with the vibrations of the vocal 
cavities imposed upon it. The time of each vibration of the 
cords is found by measuring the length of each group. In this 
way we can get the melody on which the vowel is spoken. The 
melody for the entire toast by Jefferson has thus been calcu- 
a 

“The voice curves contain much further information. The 
curve of ‘So,’ for example, shows that alternate groups of vibra- 
tions are of diminished intensity ; this would be expected to in- 
dicate some sort of a low rumble an octave below the tone of the 
cords, and it is, in fact, just what is heard when the disk is made 
to speak. It is exactly the rumble that occurs regularly ina 
voice when a particle of liquid has lodged inthe throat ; we have 
thus a record of the drink in its effect on the voice in this par- 
ticular ‘Toast.’ As one of my flippant students once remarked, 
such records are a ‘ good way of getting on to a man’s curves.’ 

“Still another field of strange interest lies before us, but it is 
yet utterly unexplored. Wecan all detect sorrow, anger, fear, 
fatigue, etc., in a person’s voice. Since the voice travels in the 
form of air-vibrations from the speaker’s mouth to the ear, a 
record of these vibrations must contain the results of emotions. 
An understanding of the modifications of the speech curves must 
reveal the effects due to the emotions: it is only a matter of skil- 
ful recording, measuring, and analyzing to detect them.” 





Knife-and-Fork Surgery.—This name is given by 7#e 
Hospital toa method of operation, lately described by Koenig 
at Berlin, intended to prevent infection of the subject by the 


surgeon’s hand. Says this paper: 


“According to this an attempt is made to perform the opera- 
tion without ever touching the tissues, much as we eat our meals 
by aid of forks and spoons instead of clawing our food. By 
practise with suitably devised metal instruments, which of 
course are capable of complete sterilization, he has found that he 
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can get through very many operations without ever touching the 
wound. Even in abdominal cases, in many of which it is often 
impossible to avoid introducing the hand, he carries his instru- 
mental method to its extremest limit. In operating on cases of 
appendicitis during the quiescent interval he has been able to 
do the entire operation with instruments. This is a method 
which, while it has its advantages, has also its limitations. One 
can hardly doubt, however, that the surgeon often does things 
with his fingers which, by aid of a little practise, could be done 
just as well with an instrument, and if we are to accept as cor- 
rect all that is said about hand-infection it would often be well, 
in suitable cases, to adopt the ‘knife-and-fork’ method of 
surgery.” 





MICROBES AND MOLECULES. 


_ is the limit to the smallness of living organisms? 

There are certainly some that are too small to be seen 
with the most powerful microscopes ; where does the series stop? 
It is shown by M. L. Errera, in the Revue Scientifique (Febru- 
ary 7), that if we are to accept the molecular theory of matter, 
no bacteria can exist that are very much smaller than those with 
which we are familiar—the size of the molecule limits that of 
the microbe, which must contain many thoysand molecules. 
Says M. Errera: 


“We know to-day of the existence of a certain number of 
microbes so small that they remain invisible under the most 
powerful objectives ; they betray their presence only by the very 
slight opalescence that they give to liquids in which they are, by 
their aptitude to be retained on sutticiently compact filters, and 
by their pathogenic effects. Such is notably the case with the 
virus of aphthous fever, that of bovine peripneumonia, that of 
‘horse-sickness,’ and others. 

“Have we the right to hope that a little lateron some improve- 
ment in our microscopes will enable us to perceive these ‘ invisi- 
ble microbes’? If for this it would be sufficient, as was long 
supposed, to increase the enlargement, the thing would be easy. 
But it is not so. Thanks tothe classic work of Abbe, we know 
that the visibility of very fine structures depends on quite differ- 
ent factors; it increases proportionally to the aperture of the ob- 
jective and is in inverse ratio to the wave-length of the light 
utilized. . . . Czapski, of Jena, who is an expert in these mat- 
ters, reaches the conclusion that our microscopes are very near 
the extreme limit of their capacity—at least, as he is careful to 
add, ‘with the means at present known, in present conditions, 
and according to the present state of our theoretical knowledge.’ 
In fact, even by using oblique illumination, Czapski finds that 
we can not push the power of ‘resolution’ of our microscopes be- 
yond elements that are 0.10 to 0.13 micron in diameter [a micron 
being a thousandth of a millimeter, or about one twenty-five- 
thousandth of an inch], and it is interesting to note that the 
smallest organisms observed are precisely of this order of mag- 
nitude. A microbe injurious to rabbits, studied by Koch. ... 
measures only 0.15 micron in diameter, and a colored bacterium 
found by Voges in water has a width of 0.06 micron and a length 
of 0.18. Besides the bacteria we should also mention the JJ/icro- 
monus Mesnili, which is related to the Flagellates, and which is 
only 0.25 by 0.75 micron. 

‘“* According to all this, it seems that the optical search for ‘in- 
visible microbes’ has a chance of future success only through one 
ef the three following methods: First by ordinary methods of 
fixation and coloration. The utility of these needs no longer to 
be demonstrated ; it is evident when we come to treat of such 
tiny elements, whose index of refraction is practically the same 
as that of the surrounding medium. . . . In the second place we 
should try illumination with blue light. Finally we must have 
recourse to microphotography, using apochromatic objectives 
and an illumination by very refrangible rays. For infinitely 
small as well as for the infinitely distant objects the sensitive 
plate, owing to its faculty of storing up radiations, especially 
those of very short wave-length, may fix images that are too 
feeble to impress our eyes.” 





But the ultra-microscopic flora, whose richness we are begin- 


ning to suspect, leads us, says the writer, to another problem, 
namely, are there organisms that are extremely small in com- 
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parison with ordinary microbes, just as these are extremely 
small with reference to large animals and plants? .. . At first 
sight, he thinks, there seems to be no reason why there should 
not be living organisms a million times, or at least a hundred 
This 
question brings us in conflict with the data of physics and chem- 
istry. 


thousand times, smaller than the bacteria now known. 


If the atomic theory be true, we have a limit of size be- 
low which no organism can exist, for every organism is a com- 
plex aggregate of molecules. Asa test, the author proceeds to 
estimate the amount of sulfurin a microbe. Every bacterium, 
he says, contains about 0.00015 of one per cent. of this element. 
Accepting current estimates of the sizeof atoms, this means that 
the .Wicrococcus progrediens contains about 10,000 sulfur atoms, 
In the same way it is calculated that this microbe has 30,000 
albuminoid molecules. ‘This, however, is for a large micrococ- 
cus, and smailer ones might contain as low a number as a dozen 
albuminoid 


molecules and three atoms of sulfur. The writer 


concludes: 


“We must then come to the conclusion, with a degree of 
probability which is of the same order as that of the molecular 
theory of matter, that there can not exist organisms that bear the 
same relations of size to ordinary bacteria that these do to the 
superior organisms. . Still more, the existence of microbes, 
even a few hundred of times smaller than those that we know, 
would be an impossibility. 

“The ‘invisible microbes’ of which we have spoken at the 
opening of this article are thus probably only a very little smaller 
than the smallest of visible microbes. 

““A dozen only of simple substances diversely combined, and 
60° C. between extreme limits of temperature—such are, as is 
well known, the narrow boundaries between which the whole 
magnificent spectacle of life is unrolled. We have just seen that 
the size of organisms also has its limits, and these are not very 
far removed from what the microscope has already enabled us 
to see.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





HOW AN AUTOMOBILE TURNS A CORNER. 


HEN an automobile turns a corner, it is evident that the 
wheels on one side must revolve faster than those on the 
other. How is this managed, since the motor is connected 


equally with both? Saysawriterin The Automobile Magazine: 


“Should curiosity tempt the interested one to ask how the 
wheel on the inside of a turn is cailed upon to travel less rapidly 
than its mate on the outside thereof, the chances are that the in- 
quirer would be informed that the whole thing was accomplished 
by ‘differential gearing.’ If he asked what that was he would 
be told it was nothing but a ‘balance-gear.’ Having been thus 
enlightened, how much more would he know than when he be- 
gan his investigation? 

“What really takes place is this. With the two or more motor 
equipments there is no problem involved, since each wheel is free 
to turn to accommodate itself to the prescribed path. With the 
single motor, however, the problem arises, since it can not be 
directly geared to the two wheels, so some intermediate device 
must be supplied to permit of one wheel turning faster than the 
other, when called upon to do so, as in making a sharp turn or 
in suddenly veering away from an object, in doing either of 
which one wheel may almost stop while the other revolves at an 
accelerated speed. 

“The accepted device for accomplishing all of this consists in 
placing upon the rear axle a ‘balance-gear." This is an old 
scheme originally used in paper-mills to maintain an even ten- 
sion on the paper as the diameter of the rolls upon which it 
winds steadily increases, Tricycles were constructed twenty 
years ago with this same differential gear. 

“The principle consists in cutting the driving-axle in two, and 
then rigidly attaching the wheels to its outer ends. The inner 
ends of the axle have two beveled gears rigidly attached to them 
and facing each other; a smaller bevel gear or pinion meshes in 
the teeth of both, and thereby connects them; this pinion is free 
to revolve on a short stud contained in the cast-iron case that 
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surrounds the gears; on the outer edge of the case are the ordi- 
nary spur teeth, into which mesh those of the pinion on the 
armature-shaft. 

“So long as the vehicle is on a straight track and both wheels 
are free to revolve at the same speed, the case which contains 
the gear rotates, and the bevel simply acts like a ‘dog’ or clutch 
to drive both gears and their axles alike; but the instant one 
wheel is called upon to travel a shorter path than the other one, 
the bevel pinion slowly rotates on its stud at a speed represent- 
ing the difference of these paths; if one wheel stops the other 
continues to rotate, and the pinion revolves around the faces of 
the gears at one-half the rate of the moving wheel. 

“If the vehicle be lifted from the ground and one wheel turned 
by hand the other wheel will revolve at the same speed, but in 
an opposite direction, the armature and gear-case in the mean 
while remaining stationary. Thus it will at once be seen the 
requisite flexibility of movement is surely realized. A mechani- 
cal objection to this method is, of course, the undesirability of 
cutting the axle in two, with the additional weight and difficulty 
necessarily introduced to provide suitable bearings. The ratio 
of gearing is usually 1 to ro, but varies from 1 to § to 1 to 14.” 


QUININ AND THE MALARIAL PARASITE. 


| By has long been known that quinin has the property of fluores- 
cence ; that is, of raising the pitch of light-waves that fall on 
it, so that it turns white light toa bluish tint. That this prop- 
erty may be closely connected with its ability to destroy malaria 
has been suggested by a recent writer. Says Dr. A. Cartaz, 
writing on the subject in Za Nature (Paris, February 7) : 

“It is fifty years since Dr. Maillot indicated that the sole effec- 
tive agent for fighting malaria was the use of quinin. ... Up 
to this day quinin is administered at the first appearance of the 
disease, and it is well known that few cases withstand the treat- 
ment. 

“How does quinin act? We might answer, as in Moliere’s 
time, that just as opium causes sleep by its soporific virtue, so 
quinin cures fever because it is a febrifuge. Formerly, for this 
as for so many other drugs, it was necessary to content ourselves 
with a somewhat simple interpretation. The nature of most 
maladies was unknown, and of the action of the drug we were 
forced to be in still deeper ignorance. 

**Now, however, we know that malaria is due to the presence 
of a parasite in the blood; it has been discovered very recently 
that this parasite penetrates the body by the bite of a mosquito. 
Now the parasite of malaria scarcely ever develops except in 
darkness. Is it the red color of the blood that favors its life and 
the violet rays that interfere with its evolution? This is the 
theory advanced by an American physician, Dr. King, in an in- 
teresting work. According to him, quinin is a fluorescent sub- 
stance, and it is through this fluorescence that it acts as a destroyer 
of the malaria parasite. 

“The arguments given by Dr. King to support his view have 
plausibility. Two vegetable substances already employed as 
remedies for malaria, esculin and fraxin, the active principles of 
the horsechestnut and the ash, give the blue rays. Iodin, which 
is not fluorescent, finds in the system starchy substances with 
which it combines to form an intensely violet-blue combination. 
Methylene blue, recently prescribed in forms of chronic malaria, 
and in inveterate neuralgia, would also act by the emission of 
rays that are hurtful to the parasite. 

“It has been long recognized that the absorption of the quinin 
increased the fluorescence of the blood, and that this lessened or 
increased according to the doses prescribed and to the lapse of 
time since the ingestion of the salt. The parasite, then, like 
many microbian agents, must be disagreeably influenced by the 
violet rays, 

“There is a slight objection to this theory, which is that we 
meet cases of malaria that resist quinin salts. Dr. King admits 
that there are refractory cases, but then, he asserts, the attacks 
are due tothe undeveloped and not to the complete parasite. 
The undeveloped parasite is found especially in the deep organs 
and the more obscure parts of the body. In these conditions the 
destructive action of quinin can not take place, for its fluorescent 
power is then nearly absent. : 

“If King’s theory is true, we might try (and the experiment 
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would probably not be especially dangerous) to administer to 
malaria patients substances possessing this fluorescent property 
in avery high degree. Certain newly discovered metals, such 
as radium, would perhaps succeed in cases where quinin has 
proved powerless.”"—7rans/ation made for Tue LiveRary 
DicEst. 


WHAT IS BAD AIR? 
BE ibycnnl air which has been breathed is not fit to be breathed 
over again, we all know from experience; yet if we are to 
believe an editorial writer in 7e Lancet (February 21), it is not 
What 
is the vitiating constituent of the human breath? Says the 


easy to give a satisfactory scientific reason for this fact. 


writer : 


“Certain it is that the chief constituent added to the air by 
respiration—namely, carbonic-acid gas—fer se has little or no 
effect upon the health. Indeed, it has been stated that men can 
breathe for two or three hours without marked discomfort air 
which contains— with, of course, its full complement of oxygen— 
as much as twenty per cent. of carbonic acid, and the presence of 
one percent. has not the slightest effect. But if the carbonic 
acid in the air be raised only to one-tenth per cent. by human 
respiration, the resulting air is most unwholesome and detri- 
mental. ‘There is no chemical difference, of course, between the 
carbonic-acid gas of the human breath and the carbonic-acid gas 
obtained from chalk or from the combustion of carbon or coal 
gas. The obvious deduction is that the carbonic-acid gas of 
respiration has a poisonous companion, and this companion has 
so far eluded all attempts at isolation and recognition. This 
poisonous constituent may occur as a constant quantity in rela- 
tion to the carbonic-acid gas; possibly it does not. We do not 
know, altho it is very important that this point should be deter- 
mined. We are content, however, to judge the impurity of air 
by measuring the amount of carbonic acid in it, and to some ex- 
tent this measure is a valuable guide. It is not satisfactory that 
the evidence of impurity is not obtained more directly than this. 
Every one knows that air vitiated by human respiration is offen- 
sive and poisonous. Iy other words, bad ventilation—that is, a 
condition in which the products of human respiration are not 
removed—sooner or later produces toxic symptoms. There are 
usually loss of appetite, discomfort, severe headache, and ma- 
laise which can not be traced to infective organisms any more 
than the absence of such organisms can explain the curative 
effects of fresh air. Moreover, it is a common experience that a 
sojourn in a badly ventilated room occupied by a great number 
of people predisposes to disease. There seems little doubt that 
the impurity of the air has some connection with the ‘catching 
of a cold.’ The presence of respiratory products is declared by 
an offensive smell, and it seems odd that chemical analysis is not 
able to lay bare what actually the nose readily detects. The 
effect of bad air upon the health can not simply be that of an 
offensive smell, tho that undoubtedly plays a part. . .. It not 
only is absolutely devoid of the vitalizing effect of fresh air, but 
it has also a most sickening smell and sooner or later gives rise 
to a sense of oppression. What is this poison? It seems to us 
that the whole question needs a much more extended inquiry 
than has been hitherto carried out, for surely chemistry and 
physiology hand-in-hand could eventually elucidate this matter.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


SIGHT WITHOUT EYES?—Press despatches from Paris tell a remarkable 
tale of an invention by Prof. Peter Stiens which is said to convey a visual 
image directly to the brain and is thus adapted to give sight to the blind. 
The inventor, it is said, refuses to give details, or to explain the working of 
the instrument, and scientific men can scarcely be blamed for remaining 
skeptical in regard to the story. 

“FROM Paris,” says Alectricity, “comes the report of a new amusement 
known as ‘electric billiards.’ It is played on a table, in the center of which 
is placed a plate of some easily electrified material. The billiard-balls are 
of compressed pitch, and the cue is a short rod witha cork tip, prepared 
chemically: The balls are of course subject to the influence of the electri- 
fied plate in the center of the table, and owing to this fact it 1s difficult to 
make caroms. It is said to be purely a game of skill, and when it is intro- 
duced into New York, which it is said will be in the near future, it is likely 
to become popular among champion billiard-players who are thirsting for 
new difficulties to conquer, as well as by all others who find handling the 
cue a fascinating pastime.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE ASSYRIOLOGISTS AND THE BABEL- 
BIBLE CONTROVERSY. 


:* was to be expected that theologians would take a deter- 

mined stand against Professor Delitzsch’s conclusion that 
the Old Testament was derived chiefly from Babylonian sources. 
What professional Assyriologists, who have no religious dogma 
at stake, have tosay on the question is of greater interest. Some 
idea of what their position would be could be gleaned from the 
addresses (already referred to in our pages) that were delivered 
at the International Congress of Orientalists in Hamburg, in 
which the sentiment was practically a unit against Delitzsch. 
The same seems to be the case of opinions expressed since the 
publication of the second address on the subject. Probably no 
one is better able to voice the sentiment in this regard than the 
veteran senior of Assyriologists, Prof. Jules Oppert, of Paris, 
who at the request of the editor of the Vienna Ze7¢ has furnished 
his views, of which the following is a summary: 


As against those who regard the Bible as literally inspired 
and as the dictation of God, Delitzsch has an easy task. He, 
however, proceeds from the false premises that everything we 
read in the Bible, every story and every tradition, every moral 
precept, is of Chaldean origin. But what really is derived from 
Mesopotamia he shrewdly ignores. It is indeed true that the 
Jews, like the Greeks, are comparatively a late nation on the 
stage of history; they are “children,” as the Egyptian priests 
said to Plato, and the Chaldean type of civilization is several 
thousand years older than thatof Israel. Moses is found exactly 
midway between the time of the erection of the pyramids, 5000 
B.c., and our own day. Chaldean civilization was the product of 
a Tutranian people that came from Central Asia and then 
descended into Mesapotamia and invented the cuneiform system 
of writing. As early as the sixth millennium before Christ, 
Semitic hordes came into the Euphrates and Tigris valleys, and 
the union of these resulted in Babylonian civilization. About 
the close of the third millennium before Christ, there came from 
the west, from Ur of the Chaldees, a great man who, according 
to the testimonial of the great Babylonian historian Berosus, 
was well and favorably remembered by the Chaldeans, namely, 
Abraham, who was the first to express a faith in one higher 
Being. Whether he borrowed this idea from another source, we 
do not know. When the Mohammedans call Abraham the first 
Moslem, they tell the truth; under all circumstances he was con- 
spicuous for his monotheism, while the Babylonians were poly- 
theists and ever remained such. The most brutal type of nature 
service and of polytheism characterized the religion of both the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians down to the time of the Romans. 

The most remarkable feature of Delitzsch’s theory is that he 
ascribes a Babylonian origin to Jahveh—as a Jewish adaptation 
of Yauwe-El. This may have been the Elomite god Yauva; 
but this name, like that of Bel-El, Marduk-El, is one of many 
which we find in Babylonian proper names, and which are to be 
translated “‘ Bel (or Merodoch or Yau) is God.” The beautiful 
name El-ittya, “God with us,” is often found in polytheistic 
times, and proves as little for a monotheistic religion of the 
Chaldees as Thucydides or Timotheus does for a Greek mono- 
theism. 

In the end, the whole argument for the so-called Babylonian 
origin of the Jewish culture amounts to the following: We can 
prove that the Chaldeans had the nose in the middle of the 
face; the Jews had the same; hence the noses of the Jews are 
derived from the Babylonians! ‘ 

But what a heaven-wide difference exists between the Babylo- 
nian and the Israelitish culture is seen in the chasm between the 
expressions in thought and life of these two civilizations. A 
Protestant pupil of Delitzsch has correctly said that it is enough 
to take a glance merely at the passages in the Old Testament in 
Luther’s translation which are widely spaced as indicative of 
their importance. 

And now. what 


is left of Babel in the Bible? On Sunday, 


August 20, 587 B.c., the Babylonians had burned the temple in 
Jerusalem, and had taken large numbers of the Jews into cap- 
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tivity to be released by Cyrus in 538 B.c. What was left of the 
old literature of Israel was collected after the return and welded 
together into a volume. In this way our Pentateuch and the 
pre-exilic books of the Old Testament originated in their present 
form. Much in these books is old; it is silly to maintain that 
nothing of this can date back to the days of Moses, who could 
read and write. Before the period of the Exile, Egyptian influ- 
ence of necessity surpassed the Babylonian in Israel; after the 
return from Babylon, the influence of Persia and of Babylon 
predominated down to later times, when the Babylonian Tal- 
mud was written and the great Jewish high schools were founded 
in those regions. Now the opposite is the case, and we can ex- 
plain many of the technical expressions in the legal cuneiform 
tablets from the Talmud, into which they had found their way 
from the Chaldeans. 

That which the Pentateuch has really borrowed from Babylo- 
nian sources has not been touched by Delitzsch at all, namely, 
the so-called chronology of Genesis ; and this Chaldean gift con- 
cerning the age of the world, which limited the Jews to six thou- 
sand years, is the most harmful gift that the Babylonians have 
handed down to our times. Accordingly of the Bible-Babel and 
the Babel-Bible matter but little remains. 


This opinion of Oppert’s has naturally attracted the widest 
attention, as the great Assyriologist is even more conservative 
in his conclusion than the theologians themselves. Conservative 
papers such as the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzettung 
(Leipsic) accordingly reproduce this article with great satisfac- 
tion. —7rans/ation made for Tur Literary Dicest. 


JOHN S. SARGENT’S “DOGMA OF THE 
REDEMPTION.” 


Bless instalment of Mr. Sargent’s second contribution to the 

series of mural decorations which he is executing for the 
Boston Public Library is deemed a notable event, whether 
judged from the religious or from the artistic point of view. 
Miss Estelle M. Hurll, a well-known Boston writer on artistic 
subjects, declares that “nothing has happened in Boston fora 
long time which has so demonstrated the moral and religious 
sarnestness of our American people as has the uncovering of 
Sargent’s painting.” She continues (in 7he Congregationa/ist 
and Christian World): 


“Day after day, and all day long, the hall is thronged with 
men, women, and children gazing at the great picture. They 
speak to one another in subdued voices, and come and go in 
silence. They carry an air of awe, as in the presence of a sol- 
emn mystery. 

‘That this is a superb decoration does not at all account for 
the remarkable interest it hasaroused. Doubtless its rich, sober 
color, the strength and simplicity of its lines, and the well-bal- 
anced symmetry of the design make some sort of an impression 
upon even the dullest esthetic consciousness; but with these 
artistic matters the majority of visitors are not chiefly concerned. 
They care very little for‘art for art’s sake,’ but are intensely 
interested in a picture witha meaning. And here is a picture 
with a meaning which appeals to the universal Christian senti- 
ment, and it is for this reason, above all others, the crowds of 
people are attracted to it. With absorbed attention they turn 
from the picture to the printed description and back again to the 
picture, as they strive to decipher the various details of the sym- 
bolism. It is as if, like Paul, they were ‘determined not to know 
anything save Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ ” 


The same writer gives an account of the symbolism of Mr. 
Sargent’s painting, which we condense as follows: 


Like its companion picture, “Ancient Religions,” the new 
mural painting is divided into a lunette or semicircular portion, 
and a rectangular section or frieze below, and on a narrow cor- 
nice separating these two parts runs the legend which is the key 
of the picture: “Factus Homo Factor Hominis Factique Re- 
demptor ; Redimo Corporeus Corpora Corda Deus” [The Maker 
of man was made man and the Redeemer of his work; as man 
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I redeem the body, as God I redeem the soul 


(incarnate) 
} The background of the wall is a dark, lusterless blue, 


(heart) }. 
but the dominant color of the composition is red. Blue, the color 
of the sky and of the sapphire, is the symbol of truth and eter- 
nity; red, the color of fire and of the ruby, is the token of love. 

The central feature of the painting is the crucifix upon which 
hangs the figure of the Redeemer. Above the head of the Christ 
is the Latin inscription, ‘“* Missa Sunt Peccata Mundi” (The Sins 
of the World are Remitted). On either side of the cross Adam 
and Eve hold chalices to catch the falling drops of blood. “As 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

At the lower end of the cross is a gilt relief representing a 
pelican feeding her young with the blood of her own breast. 
This supposed habit of the pelican is an old symbol of the 
redemption and appears in many representations of the cruci- 
fixion. The most familiar example is in Fra Angelico’s great 
crucifixion in the chapter-house of St. Mark’s, Florence, and 
here the figure is inscribed with the sixth verse of the One Hun- 
dred and Second Psalm, “I am like the pelican in the wilder- 
ness.” 

Behind the cross loom the three figures of the Trinity, repre- 
sented as kings occupying side by side a wide throne of Byzan- 
tine mosaic. The folds of their garments overlap each other in 
a curious way, which seems to suggest the union of the three in 
one. Seven doves encircle the throne—the seven gifts of power, 
riches, wisdom, strength, honor, glory, and blessing, mentioned 
in the Apocalypse. 

The angels of the frieze bear the various objects used in the 
Savior’s Passion—namely, the ladder; the lance, hammer and 
pincers; the three nails; the sponge and reed; the pillar and 
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cords of the flagellation; and the crown of thorns. The two 
angels in the center are occupied entirely with the cross, and 
their tunics are ornamented with deep arabesques in gold relief, 
On one the motif is a sheaf of wheat, on the other a cluster of 
grapes: the sacramental elements of bread and wine which sym- 


bolize the body and blood of the Redeemer. 


THE LENTEN RELIGIOUS REVIVAL. 


HERE are indications that the Lenten season this year is 

being observed with unusual rigor and devotion. “Ata 
time when the very foundations of the religion of Christianity 
are attacked,” says the New York Suv, referring in particular to 
the controversy excited by Professor Delitzsch’s latest utter- 
ances, “religious faith flames the more brightly.” The same 
paper continues: 


“The extraordinary devotion displayed at this Lenten season 
is of the nature of a demonstration by religious faith that all 
human science is powerless against it. The exhibition is the 
more impressive because it is made by men of distinguished in- 
tellectual ability and discipline, no less than by the unlearned 
and those whom science would put in a low scale of intellectual 
On Passion Sunday, or the fifth Sunday in Lent, 
two weeks before Easter, fifteen hundred men of social, politi- 
cal, and intellectual prominence in New York will enter a Lenten 
retreat at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Francis Xavier and 
continue their devotions daily until Palm Sunday, or the Sun- 
day before Easter. Among them will be three justices of the 


development. 
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Supreme Court, Justices O’Brien, O’Gorman, and Giegerich, 
and the rest are all men of superior standing in this community. 
They will manifest their religious faith by attending mass at eight 
o'clock in the morning of every day of that week and a service 
at eight o’clock each evening, and at early morning mass on Palm 
Sunday they will receive the Holy Communion. It will be for 
them a week of special religious meditation, and their thought 
will be further led in a spiritual direction by sermons preached 
daily. 

“Two hundred Catholic women of social prominence have 
already gone into retreat at the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Meantime in every parish of the Episcopal Church daily services 
are attended by greatly increased crowds of men and women, 
and in the religious and charitable activities of each thousands 
of women especially are engaged with great assiduity, and 
probably never was the number so large, actually and relatively, 
as in the present Lenten season. The gaiety and luxurious in- 
dulgence of fashion have been replaced by religious abstinence 
and meditation ; by systematic efforts to exemplify the graces of 
Christianity and bear witness to the vitality and power of the 
Christian faith. Lent has brought a change over the whole face 
of social life in New York; even those who recognize no obliga- 
tion to pay heed to the fast are compelled to share in the absti- 
nence from the social pleasures they pursue usually. 

“It might be said that already in this Lenten season a revival 
is in progress; but no signs at present appearthat itwill be... 
a revival of the sort of the Great Awakening of 1857, or of the 
periods of religious exaltation in which the evangelist Moody 
has been conspicuous since that extraordinary excitement. Such 
emotional revivals, as past experience has proved, do not come 
in times of prosperity like the present, but at periods when men, 
crushed by earthly misfortune and misadventure, are impelled at 
last to bow down and appeal for succor to a higher Power than 
humanity. It is not improbable that the very spread of a skep- 
ticism which is the most fatal to religious belief in the whole 
history of religion will be the cause of producing a passionate 
religious reaction; but if it comes, the indications seem to be 
that in character it will be marked by the disciplined restraint of 
the Lenten season rather than by the excitement of past religious 
revivals.” 

Harper's Weekly says: 

“Our generation is not irreligious, but the prevailing tendency 
is to be more concerned about the conduct of life than about sal- 
vation. Perhaps we are rashly and ill-advisedly calm about 
salvation, but our interest in it tends to be indirect. We incline 
to the feeling that our immediate concern is to make the most 
and the best of our lives, and that if we do that, whatever follows 
will take care of itself. Our use of Lent is determined by this 
general sentiment. We don’t so muchtry to square accounts 
and make direct and special progress toward heaven, as to fit 
ourselves for the recurring duties of earth. And, of course, 
Lent gets observance chiefly from women. Our leisure class is 
nine-tenths women, and even the busiest women are better able 
to adapt their daily tasks to the Lenten duties they undertake than 
most men are. Business does not stop for Lent, though when 
old Trinity calls Wall Street to prayers many a man lays down 
his muck-rake, and heeds the invitation to his soul. The usual 
concerns of life go on, the children go forth to school, the bread- 
winner goes to his desk or his bench, the bread-maker to her 
dough. The fixed employments and engagements do not budge, 
but the mistress of the house and the grown-up daughters can 
adapt their occupations somewhat to the season. When a 
Lenten service comes in the morning, they can get to it if they 
choose, and when Professor Darley lectures on the ‘ Outlook of 
Civilization,’ their morning engagements can be arranged to in- 
clude him also. Reading-clubs are particularly active in Lent. 
So are all other women’s clubs, and what with the increased 
diffusion of ideas, and the moderate slackening of the social pace 
that gives more time for sleep and reflection, such social inter- 
course as is left is not unlikely to be exceptionally remunerative. 

“Tf all this does not seem like very strict Lent-keeping, it must 
be remembered that this is in the main a Protestant country, and 
that not more than one-fifth of our population belongs to either 
of the two churches that recognize Lent as a season which brings 
religious obligations. With the other four-fifths Lenten observ- 
ances are a matter of taste, to be taken for what they are worth, 
and borrowed or declined, as convenience dictates,” 
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JOSEPH PARKER’S SUCCESSOR. 


O surprise is occasioned by the call which the congregation 

of the London City Temple has extended to the Rev. 

Richard John Campbell, of Brighton. Since Dr. Parker's death 

three months ago, Mr. Campbell has been performing many of 

the pastoral duties of the church. ‘“‘ For the moment,” as the 
London Methodist Re- 


corder remarks, “he is 





even more popular than 
Dr. Parker himself, if 
mere numbers are a just 
criterion.” From the 
same paper we quote 
the following account of 
Mr. Campbell’s career: 


“Mr. Campbell is the 
son of a minister of the 
United Methodist Free 
Churches, and therefore 
not strange to Metlod- 
ism. His career as a 
student and preacher has 
been remarkable. Like 
John Wesley, he is a 
graduate of Oxford, and 
a graduate in honors, 
At least two of the 
greatest scholars and 
ecclesiastics in the Es- 
tablished Church had the 
opportunity of training a 
not unwilling friend and pupil for the service of that church. If 
Mr. Campbell to-day is not one of the shining lights of Angli- 
canism, and on his way toward dignities as distinguished as 
those to which his old friends, Dean Paget and Dr. Gore, have 
attained, the reason is to be sought in the influence of a godly 
non-conformist ancestry, and in that ‘conscience toward God’ 
which is the pillar and ground of all that is worth living and 
dying for in English non-conformity. If we read Mr. Camp- 
bell’s mind aright, his loyalty to Congregationalism is not 
measured by hostility to those other churches of Jesus Christ 
with which in earlier life he was brought into contact. Like 
Wesley, he will move in the high places of London religious 
life—‘the friend of all, the enemy of none.’ It is well that the 
pastor of the City Temple should be linked by ancestral asso- 
ciations, by tender memories, and by personal friendship with 
the older form of English non-conformity, with the newest form 
of Methodism, and with all that is most reverent, scholarly, 
and progressive in the English Church.” 














Photo by Pennell & Holden, Brighton, Eng. 
REV. RICHARD JOHN CAMPBELL, 
The new Pastor of the London City Temple. 


The Methodist Recorder says further: 


“There is no more influential Congregational church in the 
world than the church by Holborn Viaduct. It seems to belong 
to usall. The ministry of all denominations, not excluding the 
Church of England, has been inthe habit for years past of resort- 
ing to its noon-day services for instruction and inspiration. Its 
influence has made for Christian unity, and for all that is pro- 
gressive in imperial and municipal righteousness, as well as for 
all that is Evangelical in doctrine and practical in sympathy.” 


The British Weekly comments: 


‘We have no doubt Mr. Campbell will soon build up a very 
strong church at the City Temple, and that he will in every way 
make it a home and center for young men. Dr. Parker did not 
make it his main business to build upachurch. His ministry 
was in every respect unique, and he set great value on the 
privilege of constantly preaching to changing audiences from all 
parts of the world. It was the work for which his gifts best 
fitted him, and it was nobly and faithfully discharged. But in 
London at the present hour we need nothing so much as strong 
central non-conformist churches, with preachers in their pulpit 
both born and called, and with bands of enthusiastic workers, 
such as the City Temple will, by the blessing of God, more and 
more become under Mr. Campbell’s ministry.” 





























































ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE “NEW 
THEOLOGY.” 


“1° HE New York Oxu//ook has come to be recognized as one of 

the leading American exponents of what is vaguely termed 
the ‘New Theology,” that is to say, the reconstructed theology 
frankly based upon an acceptance of the conclusions of the higher 
critics. The school of thought which it represents is closely 
allied with that of Unitarianism; and in a recent issue (March 
21) it prints a significant article entitled ‘The Coming Religious 
Problem,” in which the Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, a Congrega- 
tionalist clergyman of Flint, Mich., writes in obvious sym- 
pathy with the Unitarian position, but points out that the pro- 
gram of the “new theology "can never win wide assent unless it 
retains many of the characteristics of the older religious thought. 
Why is it, he asks, that Unitarianism, ‘a form of religious be- 
lief which ought, apparently, to appeal to every one by its sim 
plicity, its reasonableness, and its liberty,” has been a popular 
failure? His answer is that it lacks the elements essential toa 
popular religion. We quote further: 


“There is a very evident significance in the trend we have 
seen among Unitarians toward Episcopalianism and even Roman 
Catholicism. Two elements of attraction are discernible—lit- 
urgy and authority. Members of non-liturgical churches may 
be inclined to scoff at liturgy as a matter of little importance, 
but a glance at history and at modern conditions will show its 
power. The continual stream of increase from all sides into the 
Episcopal Church of those who care nothing for its history or its 
government is alone enough to show this power. 

“Religion is not merely a matter of the intellect, but of the 
whole soul. Most people do not gotochurch to think, but to 
feel, and whatever stirs their religious emotions, and at the same 
time gives expression to them, gives them deep satisfaction. 
This may not be highly intellectual, but it is not irrational, as 
we would sometimes like to imagine. Evidently, then, one 
problem of no little importance for non-liturgical churches is to 
recognize more fully the sensuous element in religion and to pro- 
vide for its legitimate satisfaction. Many attempts have been 
made in this direction, but it must be acknowledged that, so far 
as liturgy is concerned, a great deal is so lacking in beauty or 
logical arrangement that it might almost as well not have been 
done at all.” 


The desire for some form of religious authority, continues Mr, 
Bacon, is ‘‘almost universal,” and he thinks that “it is entirely 
legitimate within certain bounds”: 

‘We recognize the need of it in children, and we are coming 
to recognize that men do not cease to be children because they 
have lived twenty-one years. Even we ourselves must, most of 
us, acknowledge that we do not always feel competent to settle 
every one of the great problems of life, and long in our weaker 
moments for some one to lean on. In the Episcopal Church, and 
of course still more in the Roman Catholic Church, the sugges- 
tion of authority is everywhere present. It is not generally ob- 
trusive, but is everywhere implied. A mind with its spiritual 
longings unsatisfied, perplexed with the great problems of life 
and death, wearied with ineffectual efforts at a satisfactory ex- 
planation, is glad to commit their solution to a church that will 
assume the responsibility, without inquiring too closely into its 
title-deeds. 

“Is it possible to maintain an authority such as so many 
minds crave and yet be loyal to the spirit of truth? There is 
no necessary incompatibility. Turn to the physical sciences. 
There we have at the same time perfect freedom of inquiry and 
an authority that is tremendous, tho not absolute. Not only by 
the unlearned, but by the learned, in other branches of science 
are the conclusions accepted on the authority of the specialist in 
his own department. It is generally understood that these con- 
clusions are liable to modification, but they are so continually 
verified by actual experience that they are felt to be working 
hypotheses sufficiently accurate for practical purposes.” 


Mr. Bacon proceeds to name a third factor which, as he thinks, 
has had “still greater influence” in depreciating the popular ap- 
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peal of Unitarianism—its rejection of the idea of “conversion.” 
He writes on this point: 


“Recent investigations have proved that regeneration is a 
normal event in human development. During his youth every 
one enters into a new life of some sort, and the question is 
whether this new life shall include the highest part of his nature. 
Nor is it to be expected, or even desired, that this great change 
shall be accomplished without excitement. As well might we 
expect that the process of falling in love should proceed without 
excitement. A religious life without excitement is likely to be 
shallow and unfruitful. A soul that has not been stirred to its 
depths is not likely to be of great use in the world. Of course 
the nature of the excitement will vary very greatly in different 
individuals. Great revulsions of feeling will come rather with 
those whose previous life has been in distinct antagonism to the 
new than in those in whom it has been a preparation for the 
new. But even in the latter there must be this deep stirring of 
the soul, however quiet its outward manifestation, if there is to 
be spiritual strength and maturity. The danger of morbid ex- 
citement is real and obvious. The danger of spiritual deadness 
is no less real tho it may be less obvious, and at the present it is 
much more imminent.” 


The writer concludes: 


“To sum up, then, in a word the results which we have 
reached, the problem which we have to meet is, ‘How to main- 
tain the spiritual life of the church in view of the changed views 
concerning the Bible and the consequent undermining of our 
religious faith?’ ‘The answer to the problem I find to lie ina 
‘new theology ’ founded on God’s revelation of Himself in human 
nature, of which the revelation in the Bible forms a most im- 
portant part. For practical purposes the points on which we 
need to lay greatest emphasis at the present time are liturgy, 
authority, and, most of all, the reality and necessity of the new 
birth.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REV. DR. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
called to succeed Dr. Lorimer in the pastorate of Tremont Temple, Boston. 


IRA D. SANKEY, the famous hymn-writer, recently lost the sight of his 
left eve and has now become entirely blind. Mr. Sankey is sixty-four 
years old, and has been engaged in evangelistic work since 1874. 

AN injunction has been secured by the trustees and other members of 
the Congregation of United Brothers of Mount Gilead, Ohio, restraining 
Isaac Tenant from worshiping aloud. Tenant had long occupied a front 
pew of the church, and his loud and resounding “Amen” during prayer and 
sermon was more than therest of the congregation could stand. The trus- 
tees talked with Tenant and asked him to pray to himself, but in any event 
to omit the “Amen.” He replied that he would not. Hence the resort to 
law. 

THE REV, JOSEPH PORTER, Republican chaplain of the Utah state legis- 
lature, aroused great astonishment the other day by solemnly offering 
prayer on behalf of the Democratic minority. “We pray thy special bless- 
ing,” he said, “upon the minority members of the House. We are under no 
obligations to them, but realize that they have been neglected and are in 
sore need of help. Should they ever come to repentance and experience a 
change of heart, may their paths be strewn with roses and their lines cast 
in pleasant places.” Resolution were offered censuring the minister, bnt 
were voted down by a strict party vote. 


PLANS are on foot to establish a million-dollar Presbyterian University 


“in Atlanta,Ga. Althothe movement is of comparatively recent date, the 


Presbyterians of Atlanta have already raised $90,000; and it is confidently 
expected that this sum will be increased to $150,000 during the next few 
weeks. The Presbyterians of seven Southern States—Georgia, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida—propose to 
subscribe an additional $250,000, and when a total of $500,000 is collected the 
actual work on the university buildings will be started. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, which is whole-heartedly backing the movement, declares: “ 7he 
Constitution has been confident all along that this million-dollar university 
would be secured for Atlanta, just as this city secures everything else that 
she starts out to get.” . 


MR. THOMAS GODFREY, a reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST living in 
Lancaster, Pa., writes calling attention to what he deems the inaccuracy of 
a recent statement in our pages to the effect that Emperor William is 
“summus episcopus of the Lutheran Church, the state Church of Prussia.” 
“In 1817,” says Mr. Godfrey, “the Lutheran Church and the Reformed (or 
Calvinist) Church of Prussia were by action of the Government united into 
a single body, to be known as the Evangelical Church. According to the 
terms of the union there was to be no confessional change—individuals 
were expected to remain Lutheran or Reformed, as they had been before 

but in its official relations the church of Prussia was to be regardedas a 
single organization. ... Asthe old confessional distinctions have largely 
disappeared since the introduction of the A7vrchverein, 1 should prefer to 
call the church of Prussia Evangelical (or United), and to regard the Em- 
peror as summus episcopus of the church as thus reorganized.” 
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REVIVAL OF THE ‘“‘ BOXERS” IN CHINA. 


SERIOUS movement of some revolutionary sort is making 
progress among the Chinese masses. There seems to be 
a general agreement on this point among competent observers. 
The imbecility of the Peking Government, the venality of officials, 
and the burdens laid upon the masses by the indemnity to the 
Powers have led to the formation of a native revolutionary 
organization. Its object is said to be not only the overthrow of 
the reigning dynasty, but the establishment of an independent 
government in the southern provinces. Hongkong has been 
made a base of operations by the leaders of this movement, who 
are so little known and so cautious in their operations that the 
authorities—native and foreign—are at a loss how to proceed. 
The Overland China Mail (Hongkong), a British paper, says: 
“If report be true, and that there is ground for believing the 
rumor was shown by the recent arrests in Hongkong and the 
seizure of arms, ammunition, etc., in Canton, the organization 
is very*well equipped, and those who profess a knowledge of the 
Reform party’s movements predict success this time. It isa 
moot point how far the foreign Powers will sympathize with the 
movement. The governments of the European Powers can not 
make any display of sympathy with a revolutionary movement 
against the settled administrative organization of a friendly 
But 
there is not lacking amongst foreign residents in China and in 


Power, no matter how corrupt that administration may be. 


Hongkong a very strong feeling of sympathy with the reason- 
able aspirations of a sadly misgoverned people. ‘The root of the 
trouble lies in the misgovernment of the country.” 

It is important to remember that the present movement is 
wholly one of the masses, who make up not only the rank and 
file but also furnish the leadership. This would denote a growth 
of intelligence among the people, a point on which our Hong- 
kong contemporary observes : 

“It is perhaps too much to say that in the past eight years 
the Chinese, as a race, have attained ‘an enlightened conception 
of a higher ideal of government,’ but the people are ahead of the 
officials in their readiness to accept reformed methods. The 
Reform party in South China is steadily obtaining adherents, 
and the country is well-nigh ripe for revolution. ‘There are those 
who hesitate to lend any encouragement to revolution in China, 
and we would be the last to welcome the slipping of the dogs of 
war and rapine; but, on the principle that ‘you can’t have 
omelets without breaking eggs,’ it is almost hopeless to expect 
a radical change in the Government of China without a revolu- 
tionary manifestation of the power of the people.” 


The tone of the native press throughout China has attracted 
attention. It has become a potent influence for the dissemina- 
tion of discontent with existing conditions. The Shanghai 
Mercury and The Celestial Empire, leading British organs in 
China, publish translations of recent editorials in native papers 
which give an impression of widespread popular discontent. 
Our British contemporaries quote the following from the 7ung 
Wan Hu Pao (Shanghai) : 


“All those who are anxious to see China prosperous unani- 
mously and rightly say that she should reform her existing sys- 
But the subject of reform can not be lightly talked of. 
The power of introducing reforms, it is true, lies with those who 
are in high positions. But it is the common people that the 
carrying of reforms into effect chiefly depends upon. Before 
the reformation of the existing systems of China is commenced, 
the minds of the Chinese people must be so enlightened as to 
enable them to see the wisdom and advantages of the step. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the enlightenment of the minds of 
the people is a pivot upon which the execution of all reforms 
which China desires to adopt depends. As soon as the minds 
of the people have been sufficiently enlightened, they will carry 
out reforms as readily as the shadow follows the object and as 


tems, 
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quickly as the echo answers the voice. So long as the people 
remain ignorant, it will not be of any use for China to see the 
introduction of any reform measures attended with success. 
However earnest may be her appeal to the people to cooperate 
with her in doing the work, they will not respond to it.” 


The Empress-Dowager is said in the same native paper to be 
the recipient of bribes from Russia in the shape of jewels, princi- 
pally. Another native paper, the Sza Wan Pao (Shanghai), 
says: “China isa large, leaky, and dilapidated house” : 


“It is extremely regrettable that we, who are living in this 
house, can not do anything to improve its condition, except to 
cry out loudly both morning and evening in the hope that the 
powers that be may become alive to the critical situation and 
take immediate measures to put matters right before it is too 
late. Since the Chino-Japanese war of 1894-95, this big house 
has been attacked by many heavy showers of rain and many 
severe storms. So it has been in constant danger of collapsing. 
But the powers that be, tho they seem to have at last realized 
the danger, have not earnestly set themselves to work to ward it 
off. What they are doing is simply to patch up one hole in the 
roof or walls of the house to-day and another hole to-morrow, in 
order to postpone the occurrence of the collapse as long as possi- 
ble. They have never thought of gradually pulling down the 
house, part by part, and reconstructing it with new materials. 
The more intelligent and progressive among the inmates of the 
house, however, have gradually become convinced that those ~ 
whose duty it is to look after the house can not be expected to 
move a finger to improve its condition, and that it is inevitable 
that the day will come when the collapse of the building will 
bring common destruction to every one under its roof. They 
have, therefore, attempted to take upon themselves the work of 
putting the house in order.” 


FUTURE RELATIONS OF GERMANY AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ASSANDRA, that prophetess of evil in the ancient world, 
was never gloomier than the Revue Bleue (Paris) allows 

one of its contributors to become on the subject of ‘future con- 
flicts between Germany and the United States.” This twentieth 
century, we gather, will be a history of such conflicts, and peace 
will be driven for refuge to some kindlier planet. The able and 
accomplished writer who falls into this pessimism is M. L. 
Delfron de Vissec, who has studied men and things in many 
lands. He has traveled widely in both this country and Ger- 
many, and is an attentive observer of the affairs of each. He 


“oe 


reaches the conclusion that “whatever be the destiny of the 
South American republics, all appearances indicate that during 
the twentieth century they will be the scene of grave conflicts 
and that they will undergo profound transformations ” : 

“The Americans are aware of this, and they calmly await 
events. If peace ideas have had their day in the world, it is not 
from them that they have met with hostility. Whoever now 
would consult the various peoples of the world regarding their 
inward disposition would find none more peacefully disposed 
than the Americans. ‘They are too industrious not to appreciate 
the value of peace. Their whole energy is absorbed in the pro- 
duction of wealth, in the betterment of social, intellectual, and 
moral life, and they regard war as a useless waste of time and 
money. But it would be a great mistake to infer that this senti- 
ment is inspired in them by fear. The American people are too 
combative, they have too much moral health. ‘This eager spirit 
of contest would endow them upon occasion with martial quali- 
ties capable of withstanding every test. It is wonderful to note 
how a people so little military are gifted with a patriotism so 
intense. What a contrast between the townsof Germany, where 
at every step we come across troops on the march, where the 
very populace seems divided into regiments, and those immense 
cities beyond the sea, in which the sight of a military uniform, 
the sound of a trumpet, are practically unknown! Individuals 
{in the United States] are all the more citizens inasmuch as they 
are not soldiers. It is from the profound civism with which they 


are imbued, from their devotion to the city and the state, that 
At the first alarm of war they 


they derive their patriotism. 
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THE 


1 Volunteers would appear 


would rouse themselves as one man. 
by thousands, and on the spur of the moment, at the end of a tew 
weeks they would perhaps be capable of withstanding the on- 
slaught of the best-trained troops of Europe. before the Span- 
ish-American war no one thought all these American shop- 
keepers, as Loti called them, would so easily overcome Spain's 
chivalrous sailors. But they knew how to defeat them without 
having the least notion of that discipline to which our armies 
are broken and which we judge indispensalle. 

“In spite of this ardent patriotism, capable of making the Amer- 
icans, if necessary, intrepid soldiers, did future peace, to which 
the world aspires, depend upon them, it would have solid guaran- 
tees. [Ihe Monroe Doctrine binds them to an exclusively defen- 
sive policy. It iseasy for them, therefore, to make peaceful pro- 
A menace of war will never proceed fromthem. But it 
is not the same with Germany. At the present time she is the 
only Power which seems to have warlike projects. It will be 
remembered what resistance she offered before joining The 
Hague conference, what an attitude she assumed toward the 
United States during the Spanish-American war. While her 
ambassador made assurances of friendship to the Government, 
Admiral Diedrichs did everything he could to interfere with the 


fessions. 

















STRENUOUS. 


President Roosevelt and old Europe. 
—Le Rire (Paris). 


movements of the American fleet before Manila. The German 
ships crossed the forbidden lines, and Admiral Dewey more than 
once addressed sharp remarks to them when they went too far. 
Emperor William eagerly desired coaling-stations in the Philip- 
pines, and it was with chagrin that he saw the star-spangled 
banner raised over those islands.” 


Since that time, continues this trenchant writer, the American 
navy has been animated by hostility to Germany. He even 
quotes an American admiral as having said that war between 
Germany and the United States will come soon, and that Ger- 


many is augmenting her naval forces secretly. To continue: 


“ All this is not the personal grievance of a few admirals. It 
is a sentiment that has spread throughout the nation. To this 
antipathy must be added a strong dislike to the imperial consti- 
tution of Germany. When Prince Henry went to Washington, 
he offered the Government a statue of Frederick the Great. 
The Government did not venture to refuse this gift, which was a 
disguised threat addressed to the Monroe Doctrine, but it de- 
cided to relegate it, when it arrived, to a corner of the city. 

““When symptoms so palpable foretell a conflict between these 
two Powers, there is need for much reserve on the subject of the 
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progress of ideas of peace throughout the world. In both conti- 
1 Certainly 


ance of President Roosevelt’s proposition has given The Hague 


y 
lents this progress has greatly increased. y, the accept- 
tribunal a prestige it will never lose, and the prospect of war for 
the 


7 


press, both in favor of peace, have become such potent influ- 


future is diminished. Moreover, public opinion and the 
ences with governments that before declaring war a statesman 
will deem it his duty to consult them, and he will fear to act con- 
trary tothem. During the Venezuela affair we saw how they 
operated in England upon Mr. Balfour’s policy, leading him to 
break with Germany’s bellicose ideas.” 
Our authority thus completes his study : 
“What has the future in store? No one knows. 
depends on Germany. 


Everything 
The American people are very patient, 
very good-natured. They can control themselves and they are 
not inflamed by a first provocation. But once aroused, they 
know no and the most formidable of 
enemies.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


bounds would become 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW 
NAVAL BASE. 


RAMATIC in more respects than one was the announce- 
ment of Premier Balfour that Great Britain will establish 

at once a new naval base on the east coast of Scotland. This is 
taken as Albion’s answer to Emperor William’s plan to control 
the North Sea. ‘By the year 1920,” says the London Standard 
pointedly, “there will be a fleet [that of Germany], with its 
headquarters right opposite us in the North Sea, which will be 


the French navy now is.” 


as strong as j Rightly or wrongly, 
British publicists assume that the naval history of the next 
decade will center mainly about the Anglo-German rivalry for 
control of the North Sea. The point chosen for the new naval 
base is admirably calculated for this rivalry from a British point 
of view. Itisonthe Frith of Forth, not far from Edinburgh. 
The Daily News (London) says: 


“Strategically the position is a good one. The east coast of 
Great Britain will then undeniably be well equipped, and the 
possibility of aggression from the North Sea should afford no 
undue apprehension. It is about 460 miles from the nearest 
German base of importance, Wilhelmshaven. Here there are 
torpedo craft, but a full day’s journey separates them from the 
Forth, and the possibilities of danger from there is proportion- 
ately less than at Portsmouth or Devonport in the event of hos- 
tilities by France. Industrially the situation is distinctly cen- 
tral. The best of the Scottish coal-fields are in the vicinity, and 
the harbor is near enough tothe Tyne to render the supply of 
materials a matter of comparative ease. It is within half an 
hour of Edinburgh, and within easy access by train of Dundee, 
Glasgow, Carlisle, and Newcastle. Climatically, of course, the 
position is an excellent one. It offers a natural harbor, and is 
stated to be one of the most capacious and safest of roadsteads 
around the United Kingdom.” 

There has been some curiosity in England regarding the recep- 
tion of the news in Germany, but the only striking comment 
has proceeded from the Vossische Zettung (Berlin), which says 
Germany would have enough to do were she to feel alarm every 
time a foreign nation added to its naval strength. ‘We regard 
with equal calmness the growth in the naval strength of the 
United States. 


” 


The same paper adds: 

“The British Government’s determination to found a new 
naval station in the Frith of Forth is not one to concern us 
greatly, in spite of the circumstance that reputable statesmen 
like Mr. Beckett, the Conservative, and Sir Charles Dilke, the 
Radical, in addition to the anti-German British press, have urged 
this new departure to forestall Germany’s so-called evil inten- 
tions. Such timidity, which is always the sign of weakness, we 
may leave to others.” 

To this the London Standard is prompted to retort in spirited 
fashion, thus: 


“The Vosstsche makes a commendable effort to maintaina 
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tone of serene, but slightly scornful, indifference. It calls atten- 
tion to the firmness of its nerves, as illustrated by its placid con- 
templation of French jubilation over the submarine boat, and of 
the growth of the American navy. The same dignified sense of 
strength leads it to observe that the establishment of a new 
station for the British navy in the North Sea does not trouble it 
much. ... The Voss¢sche, still preserving its air of condescen- 
sion, is good enough to admit that since the English consider 
their position as a world-power threatened, it is better that they 
should exert themselves till they feel safe again—when their 
calm will be restored. This is very fair warfare on the part of 
the Berlin paper. The good sense of its recognition of the fact 
that we have a right to protect our coast as we please may be 
noted with approval. Yet we are conscious of a slight heat at 
the back of the statesmanlike self-possession of the Voss/sche. 
If no such influence were at work, why does it recommend us to 
give up the embittering jealousy with which we regard the com- 
pletion of the German fleet, which is ‘necessary ’ for the promo- 
tion of the political and economic interests of the people? We 
can not seriously be expected to ignore the existence of that 
growing force, and we should have been deaf indeed if we had 
not heard the very loud assurances given us of the use to which 
it was to be put."— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


ate years have passed away since Joseph H. Choate as- 

sumed in London the post of United States ambassador at 
the Court of St. James. It occurred to the Pilgrims Club in 
London to celebrate the occasion with a banquet, an ordinary 
enough event from one point of view, yet a matter of tar-reach- 
ing importance, according to recent German comment. At this 
banquet Lord Roberts made an address somewhat in line with 
an observation in the London S/ectator to the effect that the 
United States ambassador can not be regarded as the representa- 
tive of a foreign nation. Mr. Choate’s reply was not without a 
literary flavor suggestive of the style of James Russell Lowell 
when, as minister in London, he spoke the happiest occasional 
addresses of his life. Mr. Choate, for instance, alluded to 
Bunyan’s immortal work thus: 


ur 


These pilgrims—I must say a word about them. I congratu- 
late them upon their marked and sudden success. They have 
found no Slough of Despond in which to founder, they have 
found no heavy burden to bend their backs, they have found no 
Hill of Difficulty to climb, no lions in the way, except the tame 
lions such as sit around this table. (Laughter.) They have 
reached the House Beautiful and the Delectable Mountains with- 
out having to stand one moment in the Valley of Humiliation. 
If I recollect my Bunyan aright, it was Goodwill that opened the 
wicket-gates to Christian; and it is the same good-will, it is 
international good-will between these two great countries, that 
has opened the wicket-gates to these pilgrims and palmers to go 
on the road to victory.” 

Rut the greatest signiticance of all was attached to what Mr. 
Choate said of Anglo-American relations : 


‘I disclaim for the most part the credit that he has given me 
for so large a share in keeping alive the flame of friendship be- 
tween the two countries. I have done what little I could to pro- 
mote better and more frequent intercourse, better knowledge on 
the part of each country of the other, and so to promote that har- 
mony of feeling which necessarily ensues; but it is not to me 
that the improvement in the relations between our two nations 
in these recent years is due. It is due in the first place, as I 
believe, to the popular will on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
will not permit these countries to be dissevered in their friend- 
ship. [Loud cheers.] And on this side of the water, so far as 
my observation and experience go, sofar as governmental action 
is concerned, it is due to Lord Salisbury and to Lord Lansdowne, 
who by their uniform candor, fairness, friendliness in the treat- 
ment of every question that arose, in their consideration for the 
feelings of the other nation with which they were dealing, have 
done all that was possible in their power to promote not only 
peace, but cordial, warm, hearty relations of friendship between 
the two governments.” 
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Mr. Choate’s reference to Lord Lansdowne attracts the more 
attention because this very Lord Lansdowne, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, is held responsible for the recent Anglo-American strain 
over Venezuela. The London 7émes permits its American corre- 
spondent to administer the following reproof to the noble lord: 

“The Foreign Secretary seems still to appreciate imperfectly 
the danger of the situation he created by going shares with Ger- 
many in the business of exacting satisfaction from the defaulting 
republic. He says most truly that throughout the negotiations 
not one word was said or written by the American Government 
which was not thoughtful, friendly, and considerate toward 
Englamd. At what price, at what risk, by what efforts, by what 

















JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 
Wio evoked loud cheers at a banquet to Lord Roberts by saying that “ the 
popular will [of Great Britain and the United States] will not permit these 
countries to be dissevered in their friendship.” 


use of the President’s personal authority, by what political 
agencies, by what sedulous and skilful appeals to American pub- 
lic opinion this Government was able to maintain throughout 
that friendly attitude to England, Lord Lansdowne seems totally 
unaware.” 

This is followed up by an editorial in 7e 7imes stating that 
Lord Lansdowne made “a grave mistake in thus misapprehend- 
ing publicopinion.” The Hamdburger Nachrichten, however, un- 
dertakes to explain the diplomacy of Mr. Choate upon the theory 
that Great Britain was brought to submission both as regards 
the Monroe Doctrine and as regards Venezuela. It observes 


“or 


Ihis is the first time the American ambassador has overcome 
the English nation and its rulers with such assurances of friend- 
ship, much as he has been courted by the English for months 
and years past. Hitherto Mr. Choate has always been cool and 
reserved toward English adulation. However, it is evident why 
the representative of the United States has thrown aside his cus- 
tomary reserve. It was, of course, the unconditional recognition 
accorded by the English Government to the Monroe Doctrine 
and the submissive attitude of Great Britain toward America in 
the Venezuela matter. The formation of the Alaska boundary 
commission, which, according to Canadian press opinion, surrep- 
ders Canadian interests tothe United States, must likewise have 
inspired Mr. Choate’s good feeling. But Mr. Choate’s praise 
should give the English concern rather than fill them with satis- 
faction. When the American ambassador bestows his approval 
upon the English Government, he simply recognizes the fact 
that that Government has failed to assert its country’s interests 
with sufficient energy in opposition to the United States.”— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 
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THE CASE OF BISHOP KORUM. 


GR. KORUM, Roman Catholic bishop of Treves (Trier), 

recently ordered his priests to refuse absolution to all 
This 
act, which the prelate has since been forced partially to repu- 
diate, has caused a tremendous sensation throughout Germany, 
and has given Count 
threatens to constitute an issue in the coming national election. 
The school against which Bishop Korum issued his edict has a 
teaching-staff of which the great majority are Roman Catholics, 
while of the 500 girls attending it, 300 are the children of Roman 
Catholic parents. “It is organized on the basis of equality of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant religions in the eyes of the 
state,” and “everything is done to keep the ordinary instruction 
clear of anything which could offend the most susceptible Roman 
Catholic or Protestant.” The S/rasburger Post says the bishop’s 
action was prompted by a desire to aid a local Ursuline convent 
that had suffered from the rivalry of the school. The Kreuz 
Zeitung represents the bishop as alarmed by the teaching of 
that passage in Homer which recounts the first meeting of 
Ulysses with the maiden Nausicaa. The attire of Ulysses on 
this occasion, it will be remembered, was scanty. The bishop 
also disliked classroom use of undraped statues after classic 
Greek models. But the bishop speaks for himself in the follow- 
ing address to his people: 


parents who sent their daughters to the local high-school. 


von Biilow great embarrassment, and 


“The most sacred duty of parents is the proper education of 
their children. Religion, however, must constitute the founda- 
tion of education. In accordance with repeated decisions of the 
church, Catholic parents are not permitted to send their children 
to non-Catholic or undenominational schools, especially when 
Catholic schools are provided in the locality. This regulation 
applies to Treves and to its undenominational girls’ high-school, 
and it can not be altered. For this reason, pastors in Treves, in 
addition to the decision of the right reverend bishop, will an- 
nounce that if Catholic parents, without the gravest reasons, 
recognized by the church, and which can rarely apply to those 
of school age, send their offspring to such schools, they commit 
a grievous sin and can not obtain absolution through the sacra- 
ment of penance.” 

This announcement acted like the discharge of a thunderbolt 
into Germany's tense political situation. The matter was at 
once taken up in the Prussian Landtag, where the National 
Liberal deputy, Dr. Hackenburg, said the bishop’s act was “‘a 
declaration of war.” He said further that “Roman Catholic 
teachers are being forbidden to accept appointments at state 
schools organized on the system of religious equality.” Count 
von Biilow said he was very sorry for what the bishop had done, 
and that the Vatican had been requested to modify his edict or 
at least to bring pressure to bear upon him that would lead to its 
practical suspension. The National Zeitung (Berlin) is very 
much chagrined at the idea of going to the Vatican on the sub- 
ject. It says the affair is a domestic matter, to be settled at 
home. Other anti-Clerical papers comment in the same strain, 
and refer to the treatment a French bishop would receive if he 
followed the example of Mgr. Korum. The Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) declares that the episode reveals the lengths to which 
the Roman Catholic Center party is prepared to go in view of its 
strength in the Reichstag. This Liberal organ is annoyed at 
Count von Biilow’s treatment of the matter, saying: 

“Count von Biilow emphasized the necessity of maintaining 
concord more than the necessity of keeping Bishop Korum within 
proper limits and of maintaining the sovereign rights of the 
state. Love of peace honors every statesman, as does also an 
emphasis of the blessing of concord. But it remains to be seen 
how pleas for peace affect a quarrelsome man at the time he 
hurls his glove in his opponent’s face. Count von Biilow de- 
clared that religious struggles have always worked injury to both 
sides. If Luther had been of this opinion he would have given 


up the Reformation.” 
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The lesson to be learned from this whole affair, according to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, is that nothing is ever gained by 
yielding to the Clericals, because every concession is made the 
“Rome will speak. 


basis of new demands. She will convert 


her bishop to mildness. Upon these considerations rest all the 
Government's hopes. For the sharp words a friendly look is re- 
turned. A few warnings and general observations are uttered, 
and it is hoped to tone the matter down in this style. That is 
not the way to make an impression and attain practical results. 
Even were a temporary settlement thus achieved, weakness of 
attitude in the Government can lead only to renewal of strife.” 
Far more vigorous is the Hamburger Nachrichten, which calls 
upon the Government to punish “this contempt for its authority.” 
Most of the newspapers agree that the affair will figure in the 
elections, and outside of Germany it is asked if a new Kultur- 


kampf is impending. The Paris 7emfs remarks: 


“Count von Bilow was evidently embarrassed by his difficult 
position. He could not overlook Mgr. Korum’s conduct without 
disavowing not only the Kulturkampf policy and the memory of 
Bismarck, but likewise the traditional rule of the Hohenzollerns’ 
Prussia. Ontheother hand, he knows better than anybody how 
much he is at the mercy of the Clerical Center, and that by 
offending this exacting party he runs the risk of losing the most 
stable element in his majority. Hence he sought to sweeten his 
protest with compliments and amiabilities. This eagerness to 
manage the Center led to a step that aroused criticisms from the 
Radical Dr. Barth and that will occasion anxiety in the public 
mind. Upon the curious pretext that Mgr. Korum, after issuing 
his edict, had gone to Rome to take part in the pontifical jubilee 
of Leo XIII., the Prussian Premier instructed the Prussian min- 
ister to the Vatican to call the Curia’s attention to the conduct 
of this bishop and to request its intervention. For a country ot 
the Reformation, with no concordat, wherein royalty has aimed 
at maintaining not only its rights as external sovereign bishop 
over the evangelical church, but the plenitude of its rights of 
sovereignty and police over the Catholic Church, this amounts to 
giving the Pope a foothold in the monarchy’s home affairs.” 


However, Count von Biilow’s measures were effective, and 
Bishop Korum, prompted by the Vatican, has formally retracted 
his edict.— 7ranslations made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM'S BLoop,— When William II. of Germany was 
younger, says 7he National Review (London), his nose once happened to 
bleed, to the great alarm of his suite. “Don’t trouble, gentlemen,” he 
cried, “ it’s only the last drop of English blood leaving my veins!” 


SPAIN IN MOROCCO.—Spain is the only European Power with any right- 
ful claims in Morocco, declares Genaro Alas in Nuestro Tiempo (Madrid). 
The Spaniards do not propose to submit tamely to any disregard of those 
rights, a fact of which the Powers should take heed or there will be “inter- 
nationai trouble.” 


IMPERIALISM AND CHILE.—The Chilean people have often been criticized 
for their imperialist ambitious. These ambitions, said the Mercurio (Val- 
paraiso) recently, are not really ambitions but necessities, an utterance 
severely scored by the Comercio (Lima), which says there is no reason why 
the Chileans should become conquerors. 


THE “MADNFSS” OF THE TRUSTS.—In a series of articles, the Revue 
(Paris) seeks to show that the trust magnates of the United States are 
afflicted by that species of madnesssent by the gods upon those whom they 
would destroy. “The trusts,” it says, “ like those prodigious genii of whom 
the poets speak, never stop gathering new youth and new vigor. Their 
growth is miraculous and the mode of their creation charms the American 
mind.” 


SEDDON IN NEW ZEALAND.—Premier Seddon’s triumph in the recent 
elections in New Zealand prompts 7he Review of Reviews for Australasia 
(Melbourne) to say: “ Mr. Seddon emerges triumphant from the dust and 
turmoil of the general election. If the battalions which follow him are not 
quite as big as those which marched beneath his banner in 1899, they are 
yet big enough to give him a new term of what is practically a political 
dictatorship. . . . Mr. Seddon’s victory wrecks all political records. The 
present ministry has practically been in power for eleven years, and Mr. 
Seddon has been its leader for nearly ten years. Colonial cabinets, it must 
be remembered, die young and easily. The average length of a New Zea- 
land cabinet is less than two years. Mr. Gladstone’s longest term of office 
was only six vears. We must go back, indeed, to the time of Pitt to find 
an unbroken stretch of power such as that which Mr. Seddon has enjoyed, 
and which the recent elections have renewed.” 
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FREE DEED to your heirs if you die before completing payments. 


Magnificent park-like improvements free of cost to purehasers. 


This is an offer which you owe it to yourself to investigate at least. Just send us your name and address, that’s all. 


WOOD, HARMON ®@ COMPANY, #5 257 Broadway, New York 
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“John Percyfield..—C. Hanford Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


“The Story of My Life.” — Helen Keller. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 





The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, 
illustrations, manuscripts, etc. It is the acme of simplicity and 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of the 
accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved and 
referred to. 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your 
library or manuscript and permits use of any known method of 
classification. 


A MENTAL SAVINGS BANK 


Bishop J. H. Vineent —“ To read with a definite _ and classify 
what you read by this system, is of Ee value 

Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N. Y. C. & H.R. Ry. Co.—* I find 
them indispensable to me in my work.” 

Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and styles. Specially 
arranged Cabinets for clergymen, physigians and other professional men. 

Prices $7.50 and upward, shipped prepaid on approval. Return 
at our expense if not satisfactory. Send for catalogue, prices and 
literature. 
SheLIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY 

ithe and Trust Building, Chicago 


“The Poets of Transcendentalism.”—An anthol- 
ogy by George Willis Cooke. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $2 net) 

“His Friend the Enemy."—William Waliace 
Cook. (G. W. Dillingham Company, $1.50.) 


“The Lieutenant-Governor.”"—Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


“The Blue Goose.”—Frank L. Nason. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

“A Lad of the O’Friel’s."—Seumas MacManus. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 








“The Rebellion of the Princess."—M. Imlay Tay- 
lor. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
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And « Complete Shoe Polishing 
Outfit for 25c. Sufficient for 100 
shines. Itisinatube. You can’t 
spill it. Shoes wear one -third 
longer where Shushine is used 
exclusively, as it never hardens 
or crackles the leather. It is easy 
to apply and quick to polish. 

If your local dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, will send by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Canvassers wanted 
for every County in every State. 


Osmic Chemical Co. 


DEPT. L Brockton, Mass. 


“Conjurors House.”—Stewart Edward White é 
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Life and@»Destiny.”—Felix Adler. (McClure, | have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. Write for Annual 
Phillips & Co.) Report, a most interesting document. 


“Historic Highways of America.”—Volume IV. Montana Co-Operative Ranch Co., Great Falls, Montana | 
Archer Butler Hulbert. (Arthur H. Clark Com- 
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pany, Cleveland, O.) ties omeek. Book 
“Horses Nine.”—Sewell Ford. (Charles Scrib- the “Ginseng "In: 
Send 


ner’s sons, $1.25.) for it. F. B. MILLS, Box 40, ROSE HLL. WN. ¥. 
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CURRENT POETRY. | 


‘* Annus Mirabilis.” 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


Daylight was down ; and up the cool 
Bare heaven the moon, o’er roof and elm, 
Daughter of dusk most wonderful, 
Went mounting to her realm: 
And night was only half begun, 
O’er Edwardes Square in Kensington. 


A Sabbath peace possessed her face, 
An even glow her bosom filled ; 
High in her solitary place 
The huntress’ heart was stilled. 
With bow and arrows all laid down, 
She stood and looked on London Town 


Nay! how could sight of us bring rest 
To that far-traveled heart and draw 

The mirror of her dreaming breast ?— 
Thought I, and gazing, saw 

Far up above me, high, oh high, 
From South to North a heron fly! 


Oh, swiftly answered! Yonder flew 
The wings of freedom and of hope: 
Little of London Town he knew, 
The round horizon was his scope! 
High up he sails and sees beneath 
The glimmering ponds of Hampstead Heath, 


Hendon ; and farther out afield 
Low water-meads lie in his ken, 
And lonely pools by Harrow Weald, 
And solitudes unloved of men, 
Where he his fisher’s spear dips down, 
Little he cares for London Town! 


So small, with all its miles of sin, 
Is London to the gray-blue bird! 
A cuckoo cried at Lincoln’s Inn 


THE 


Yas 
SS 


——- 





Last April : somewhere else one heard 
The missel-thrush with throat of glee ; 
And nightingales at Battersea ! 


—In London Sfecta/or. 


To My Mother. 


By ZONA GALE, 
Her hand is on my hair: her tireless hand- 
ll day at tasks for me she longs to bless,- 

Lies half in benediction, half caress. 
She is so wistful just to understand 
How that star-dusty, straying baby-strand 

Of silk she used to twine has changed to tress 

Of woman’s hair, for all her tenderness 
That tried to keep me in the shelter-land. 
Her eyes, prayer-pure, are on my eyes. Her 

breast 

Is trembling with the sigh that stirs my own. 

Swift on sweet missions are her feet. 
She toils, and sings, 


Alone 
and gladly gives her best. 
Ah, sacred, all! But more than I can bear 

Will, some day, be that dream-touch on my hair. 


—In March Success. 


Mistress March. 
By HILTON R. GREER. 


You’re a crabbed crone and crusty, 
Mistress March! 
Vibrant is your voice and gusty, 
As you sweep down highways dusty, 
Swaying with abandon lusty 
Brittle boughs of oak and larch ; 
Yet we hail you herald trusty, 
Mistress March! 


For, despite your storm and stinging, 
Mistress March, 


——> 
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The 


Winton 


Touring Car 


earns unqualified appreciation on Fashion’s avenue, because, on the 
boulevard, it is the beautiful finish, the graceful lines, the tasteful 
trimmings and general smart appearance of the car, that count. But 
leave the boulevard and take to the highways, ascend mountain inclines, 
plough through heavy sand roads, or do any manner of what is ordinari- 
ly called hard riding and then you realize to the full what an immense 
advantage it is to be carried along by the force of a strong, sound and 
practical motor. 

It means something to have the benefits of Winton experience in 
your automobile equipment. It means that you have the best results of 
long experience successfully tried out—the ripest fruits from practical 
and scientific knowledge in automobile building and designing. You are 
at no time inconvenienced by undemonstrated theories. Price of the 
new 20 horse-power Winton Touring Car, complete with full brass side 
lamps, horn, tools, etc., $2,500. 

Visit any of our branch or agency depots in all leading cities, and 
the limit of Winton excellence will be demonstrated. 





The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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Hints you bear of buds upspringing, 
Silver sounds of wild birds singing, 
Flash of swallows, fleetly winging 
Where the blue skies overarch. 
Bless you for your message-bringing, 
Mistress March ! 


In March Lippincott’s Magazine. | 








GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 

explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 

get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. a certo, 
ae NIO 

SANITARY ~ FIT 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. 
Satisfaction Dawe yt ant 
the price. Booklet ** CA STYL 7” 





100. MISTS 35c 


bs oy filled day received 
our at twice 
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E. J. SCHUSTER PTC. & HG 00., per. 206. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Postal Card 


to the publishers will bring you a 32- 
page illustrated booklet descriptive of 





Kindred of the 
Wild 


one of the most fascinating books of animal 
life ever writen. 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


Charles Livingston Bull 


; $2.00 


John Burroughs: “.. . is in many waysthe most bril- 
liant collection of animal stories that has appeared. . . 
Mr. Roberts’s book is weil named and well done.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton: “It would be very hard for 
me to express the pleasure I found in reading it.” 

General Lew Wallace: “An admirable book.” 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


1L. C. Page @ Company, Boston 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr. Yerkes’s First Venture.—When Charles T. 
Yerkes wasa lad in Philadelphia, says 7he Satur- 
dav Evening Post, he happened down on the river 
front one day, at an auction sale of the contents 
of a soap-maker’s shop. Eighteen dollars had | 
been bid when the lad elbowed his way into the 


place 





“Going! Going! Going at the insignificant 
sum of eighteen dollars!” cried the auctioneer. 

The lad seager eye ran over the stock in a hasty 
appraisal. “ Nineteen!” 

“Nineteen is bid. Who'll give twenty? Going 
at nineteen—going !—go-ing! Sold!” 
The successful bidder had never had so much 
money in his possession. He ran home to borrow | 
it of his father, who was reluctant to encourage | 
the lad in such wild speculation. But he got the | 
$19, and alittle while after he reappeared at the | 
soap-maker’s with a cart. He loaded the cakes of | 
soap on the cart, and then went around selling his 
stock piece by piece to the Philadelphia house- 
wives. Before the day was over he had emptied 
the cart, repaid his father’s loan, and laid $23 

aside. 


Twisted His Maxim.—The Italian ambassador 
was recently preparing a response toa toast to be 
delivered in English, says the New York World, 
He 


called in his secretary to see if he could help him, 


when he came toa point where he stuck fast. 
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If a tenant or 
owner, then see to 
it that the home 
has 


Steam or 
Hot Water 


heating — better, 
more healthful heat 
at less cost — no 
dust or coal gases 
brought into the 
living rooms — far 
less care required. 

Ifa landlord, your building heated with 
our apparatus will yield 15 to 25 per cent 
increased rent —and property keeps stead- 
ily rented. 

Cheaper to install now than to wait 
until Fall. Itis now very simple to place 
the apparatus in buildings already erected. 
Need not be connected to street water 
supply. Send at once for valuable infor- 
mation. , 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ( OMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. H 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 








but with no avail. Finally the ambassador told 

















‘| “Certainly,” replied Mr. Pierce. 








BUY THE BEST 


that watchmaker’s art ever produced. Our 


it jewels 1902 Thin Model site 


LT 7 
Dueber-Hampden Watch 


“‘Accurate-to-the-Second ’’ 


Lever set, no exposed winding wheels. 
Weare the only manufacturers in the world 
who make complete watches, case and move- 
ment and guarantee every part of every 
watch we make. For sale by dealers. Write 
to us for “ Guide to Watch Buyers’’/ree. 


DUEBER-HA!MPDEN WATCH WORKS 
42 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 
































New McKinley Portrait 


McDonald’s Great Masterpiece. Per- 

fect Mezzo tone reproduction, 20x 24 

inches. Pronounced by critics the 

most natural and life-like portrait 

of Mr. McKinley ever produced. 
50c., Postpaid 


Massilion Art Ptg. Co., Massillon, 0. 











| the secretary to appeal to the State Department. 


secretary called up Assistant Secretary | 
He explained the ambassador’s dire need. | 
He wanted to makea speech in English. Init he 
| had hoped to make a happy use of acertain maxim 
| of the English tongue. 
| him? 


| The 
Pierce. 
| 
| 


“What his excellency desires to say,” came in 
measured tones from the secretary, “is embodied 
inthe phrase ‘You must not look at the teeth of 


the horse that gives.’” 


“Ha!” said the assistant secretary, “you mean | 


‘You must not look a gift horse in the mouth.’” 
There were loud shouts of joy at the other end 
| of the telephone wire. His excellency the Italian 
| ambassador would be able to use his maxim after 
all. Another international difficulty 
posed. 


was com- 


William Gillette and the Obtrusive Dog.— 
William Gillette, the actor of “ Sherlock Holmes” 
renown, is fond of dogs, but he does not care for 
their company in the dining-room. In this con- 
nection, the New York Evening Jelegram prints 
this story which the actor tells on himself: 


Not long ago he was at dinner in the dining- 
room of a well-known Herald-Square hotel. At 
an adjoining table was a brother Thespian, who is 
noted on the Rialto principally for his affection 
for a scrubby little dog that invariably accom- 
panies him. The latter sat in solitary state, while 
his canine pet took possession of a chair at Mr. 
Gillette’s table. 

“Get down from hereand out!” 
Gillette. 

The owner of the pup looked up with indigna- 
tion in his eye. 

“Come away from 
thunderously. 

The obedient brute jumped from his chair, but 
as soon as his master’s head was turned he 
jumped back, much to the disgust of Mr. Gillette. 

The dog’s owner noticed it. 

“Here, Fido!” he roared. 
there. Do, please, be a 
whom you dine.” 

“And it did not seem to strike the owner of the 
mongrel that the empty seat at his own table gave 
evidence that Fido had been particular,” com- 


commanded Mr. 


there, Fido,” he ordered, 


“Come away from 
little particular with 


Would the secretary help | 
| 


“What is it?” | 

















WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, Boston. 


Shingled Houses | 
are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded—not| | 
80 prim ; and shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Have a soft depth and richness of color impossible 
in paints. They wear as long as the best paint, pre- 
serve the wood better,* and are fifty per cent. 
| cheaper to buy and to apply. All the merits of paint 
‘and more), twice the beauty and half the cost. 
Stained Wood Samples and Colored Sketches sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, 64 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


| Agents at All Central Points 
| *** Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or 
| other decay.’’—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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HEATED 


"$300 


IPHE ANDREWS SYSTEM 
HOTWATER HEATING 
ies during 15 Minnesota winters, insures warm house 
n extreme cold ; low fuel cost in mild weather. Burns soft 
coal or hard. High-grade steel boiler is quick-acting, dur- 
able, easily cleaned. Piping and radiation ample. 
By the ANDREWS MAIL ORDER METHOD, 
complete plans are made, approved by owner, pipe 
is cut, radiation and materiel all ready to be erected 
by any handyman, is shipped from nearest distribut- 
ing. point. Send for booklet ‘« Home Heating.” 
STIMATE FREE, PIPING PLANS any 

house, $2.00, 


318 Globe Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55 
it] ANDREWS PEATING (CO. Wy 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 
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Kermit Roosevelt's Feat.— The following | 





story of the President’s family is taken from a 
personal letter by the Brooklyn Presbylerian : 


The present occupant of the White House until 
the recent renovation found it cramped quarters 
for alarge family. With one or twoof the little 
Roosevelts off at boarding-school, there were 
enough beds to go around but none to spare. 
Well, last winter the President was entertaining a 
foreign envoy of great state and many years, and 
invited him to the White House over Sunday. 
He was put in Ethel’s room and Ethel, when she 
came back from school Saturday, went up to sleep 
with Alice, but unfortunately Kermit did not! 
know of this arrangement. 

So when early morning came, mindful of his 
strenuous inheritance, he crept to Ethel’s room 
with a pitcher of water, and softly opening the 
door without awakening the slumbering ambas- 
sador, dashed forward and threw the icy water 
over the bed, with the shout: 

“Get up, you old lazy-bones, get up!” 

Then, when a gray head was lifted from the 
pillows, dripping and alarmed, the astonishment 
was mutual and the departure of the youngster 
instantaneous—without his pitcher. 


Light Electric Runabout 


MARK XXXVIII 

















Fastest, handsomest and most convenient Electric Runabout 
on the market. Five speeds up to 15 miles per hour. Under- 
slung battery and motor, leaving body space entirely free for 
luggage. 





Catalogue illustrating and describin, 
20 different Columbia models will be 
sent on request, 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Salesroom: 134, 136, 138 West 39th Street 
Boston: 43 Columbus Ave. Chicago: 1421 Michigan Ave. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Kruger’s Answer.—Poultney Bigelow attempt- 
ed on one occasion to interview “ Oom Paul” Kru- 
ger and met with about the same fate that many 
interviewers have had with the former President | 
of the Boers. 

He found the old man in a very bad humor, and 
could get only monosyllables in reply to his ques- 
tions. He employed every art of the interviewer, 
but tonoavail. Finally, despairing of getting any 
information of use to him by straight questioning, 


he determined to be diplomatic and approach Mr. St e 
Kruger from his family side. So he asked, very e k 
nonchalantly : b 0 e- ery «tc © a 























“Is your wife entertaining this season?” 380-382 Broadway, New York. 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. f 
Short and sharp came the gruff answer : 91-93 Federal St.. Boston. CINCINNATL 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. London 
“ Not very.” 





Small enough for twenty f 
books or large enough for 
twenty thousand, is the 


| Globe“Wernicke 
‘‘Elastic”’ 
Bookcase 


Fitted with perfection 
roller-bearing dust-proof 
doors. Ask for catalog 


1 02-K, 


And the interview closed there.—New York 
Times. 





Their Boasts.—First Boy : “ My father’s going 
to have a horseless carriage.” SECOND DIrTo: 
“Huh! That’s nothing. We've had a coalless 
furnace at our house all winter.”—Boston 7rans- 
cript. 





**Tit-Bits’’ Humor.—GREAT NOVELIST: (dic- 
tating): “ The storm increased in fury, rain fell in 
torrents, and the gale shrieked all night like—like 
—what shall I say?” 

SECRETARY (father of three): “ Likea baby cut- 
ting its teeth.” 














HE: “ What lovely flowers! Do you know, they 
remind me of you.” 

SHE: “ Why, they are artificial.” mt 

HE: “ Yes, I know; but it requires close exami- sani aia oo 


nation to detect it.” ; THE LOVER’S],:....8 sictiam up.1dUST] : 
h Alice B. Stockbam, M.D.| JUST 
They Suit Completety WORLD | nrsrey 7ossiees| OUT | 
ae 


Under the Table.—A small mite was with her | irs containing definite teachinas 
parents at luncheon, her hands demurely under | for Hea!th and Longevity,Art and Secret of Beauty, 
| Ideals in Dress, Child Culture, Mastery and Appro- 

| priation of Life forces--the Secret of Secrets. 
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SAVE DEALERS PROFITS 


The immense volume 
of our business and the vast number of satisfied 
customers on our books prove we can serve 
your interests t. 

We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Car- 
riages, Wagons and Harness of very superior 


Quality—Style— 
Durability and Finish 


These four essentials are to be found in every 
vehicle and set of harness sent out by us, We 
employ only skilled mechanics in all depart- 
ments and furnish them with the very best 
materials. This fact together with our plan, 
which unites the interests of the consumer and 
the manufacturer, enable us to give you the 
greatest value for your money. 

With the entire output of two enormous 
modern factories and superb shipping facilities 
at our disposal, we are able to furnish high- 
grade vehicles at prices that—quality considered 


Positively Defy Competition. 
All goods guaranteed and shipped on approval. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


Write at once for ourcatalogue and special 
inducement, it will interest you. 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 
409 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Fire Insurance 


like charity, begins at home. Putting hot fur- 
nace ashes into open barrels or cans is unsafe, 
and uncleanly. Witt’s Corrugated Can 
is fire-proof, has close-fitting lid. Made of steel, 
galvanized. The only safe can for furnace ashes. 
Sold by house furnishing 
and hardware dealers and 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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Suddenly she said: “ Mother, you and 

father can’t guess what I have under the table.” 
Then, after the manner of parents who like to 

please their children, they 


the table 


guessed all kinds of 
things, but without success, so they said, “ We 
give up; tell “ 


Then the 


us. 


mite, drawing her face up in a grim- 
ace, said, “ A stomach-ache.”—Lippincolt’s Maga- 











sine 
A Palm Beach Episode.— JERROLD: “Oh, I 
think you'll win her ou only hold out.” 
HAROLD: “No use, my boy! She's holed ot 
already and started a new game with a bette 
. er! Life. 
Inquired the Price,—HE: “ Then everything 
is fixed and we can be imarried in May, can’t we om 
SHE :_“ There is only one tiaing I have | 
| of, and mamma insisted that I must:” 
HE: “ Certainly, my ange What is » | 
go through any trial for your dear sake and I 
t Ask for the Golden Fleece, and if si la vy 
is in,existence I'll get it—ay, even tho I Ss 
swim the seas, climb the loftiest peaks, or search |} 


in the fuming craters of mighty volcanoes, I'll do 





” 


it. 


SHE: “It isn’t much, mv dear. Mamma said I 


| . 99 
must ask you how much you intended to allow me 
| a week for pin-money.” 
| 

HE: “Um—er—how much are pins a paper 
now ?"—77/-Bit 

In Vain.—Dr. Herbert W. Spencer tells the fol 





lowing story of his attempt to corner a Chr 
Scientist : 


“ Every time we met 





grain 
drink that agrees with everybody. 
up in powder form ; 
by dissolving in water. 


| ‘tween meals 


SAMPLE 
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Are You Drinking 


Nature’s Choicest Nutrient, 





Made from milk and malted 


a delicious and invigorating food- 


pure 


Put 
prepared instantly 

For use at meals, 
a meal in itself, 


Used and Sold Everywhere; All Druggists. 


If you are not using it now, let F R E E 


us send you a Trial Package 





HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 








to scoff at medical science and to dwell upon the 
wonders which could be performed through faith. 
‘You are convinced that through faith you can do 
anything?’ I said to him one day. 
“*Yes,’ he replied, ‘faith will move mountains.’ 

“A week later he was in my office with a swol- 
len jaw due to a toothache. ‘What, you here!’ I 
exclaimed, with feigned astonishment. 

“*QOh, doctor,’ he said, ‘I 
all through the night, 
pain any longer.’ 

“* Have you tried faith?’ 


have suffered agony 


I simply can’t stand this 


‘You 


1 could 


I said to him. 

know you told me the other day that faitl 

move mountains.’ 
“*But this isa cavity, 


—New York 7imes. 


loctor ; this is a cavity.’ ” 


Coming Events. 





April 14.—Convention of the Royal League, Su- 
preme Council, in Chicago. 

April 14-17.—Grand American Handicap Shoot, in 
Kansas City. 


| April 15.—Convention of the National Brotherhood 
| of Coal-Hoisting Engineers, in Springfield, Ill, 


| April 16-18.—Convention of the American Oriental 
Society, in Baltimore. 


April 20-21.—Convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in Washington, 


April 22.—Convention of the American Railway 





is the finest rig you ever saw in your life sold | 
for less than $60.00. We preve this statement 
by sending them anywhere direct from our 
factory on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL and 
let you be the judge. a us a postal for 

cal logue of complete line of Split 
Hickory vehicles and harness. 

OH1LO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 

Station 120 Cincinnati, O. 





Association, in New York. 


April 22-23.—Convention of the New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, in boston, 





Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


March 16,—Salvador and Guatemala agree to ar- 
bitrate their differences, 











ae RELIABLE 


is a word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders 
in the world. Each has special dis- 
tinguishing features. Send 10c postage for 
Book No. 19, just out, giving guaranty 

money back ifincubator is not satisfactory. 









Two Years. MADE 


three 
fund 
K—} will astonish you. 


rofits. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 






102 
As the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it toa kind of 
loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity and industry; his brain and 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOOD in order that he may be 
strong for life's battles and find an honored place with men 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 





is the Natural Food — the food whose each integral part has 
an exact counterpart in the human body—the food that 
builds the perfect whole because it builds the perfect parts. 


The perfect food to perfect man. SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than 
any other food—that means more digestible. 
It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy 
muscles and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 


Send for '*The Vital Question’’ (Cook Book, illustrated in 


colors) FREE. Address 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
nis SHADE 


ROLLER 











THe 








We sell direct from our factory saving y.u two or 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
and we pay freight both ways. 
Our $44.95 Custom made Special is 







Our low prices 
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equal to any $75.00 Top Buggy. Large FREE cata- CF 
pe Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., logue fully describes all our vehicles and harness. : & 
Bex B 18 Quincy, Iilinols, Write today for Money Saving Catalogue. U.S. BUGGY & CART CO.. B 760 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Readers of Tu Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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March 17 —Venezuela pays the first instalment 
of the German claim. 


A serious rebellion breaks out in Uruguay. 
March 18.—The Venezuelan gunboat Restaurador 
bom bards the rebel port of Carupano 
Fighting is reported near Montevideo, Uru- 
guav; the Government sends peace delegates 
to offer terms to the revolutionists. 
March 21 P 
signs. 


resident Castro of Venezuela re- 


Three members of the Colombian Cabinet, in- 
cluding the Premier, resign. The ¢ 
immediately rec onstr ucted 


‘abinet is 


March >» Venezuelan Congress declines to 
accept eat lent Castro’s resignation, and 
asks him to reconsider his step, 


Peace is signed between the Uruguavan Gov- 





ernment and the rebels 
OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 
March 16.—Secretary Moody visits President 


Palma, 





Germany and France take official action to- 


ward part pation in the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion 
March 17 Thomas L ipt on's new cup chal- 
leneet Shamrock 111i launched at Dunbar- 
AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. rie ; gp Me csincb 
Better take his advice and use Carter's, ; 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings” —FREE. Tarrasch wins the Monte Carlo Chess Tourna- 


The Carter’s Ink Co., + - Boston, Masa. 


ment 





European Ministers at Peking decide 





and special trial offer. 


Bre oadway between Warren and Chambers Sts., 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
bound inthe new WEIS BINDER 
makes a book for your library equal 
to any $1.50 book. 
manent or temporary binder. Cov- 
ered in Olive Green Vellum 
Luxe, nicely stamped side and back. § 
Holds six copies Century, Harper’s 
Scribner’s, Success, Review of Re- 
views, McClure’s, Munse 
politan, Leslie’s Monthly, Pearson’s 
or Strand—85e. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal or Success, 12 copies—70e. For 
sale at stationers or from us at 
same price, prepaid 


of any of above and we’ll send you 
FREE one of the famous Weis Brush 
Tubes,white mucilage (librarypaste) B 
Perfect for mounting photos, handy 

for office, school or home use. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO. 





= -_— Chit 
waiting for 
payment ot 


settlement of the 
duties in gold. 


question of 


Marcl 


h 18.—The Gern 





St. Louis Exposition, 


religious congregations. 


March 1o. 
von Biilow de fends the cause of Germany in 
the Venezuelan affair. 






> Colonial Secretary Chamberlain declares that 
TH E ' 100,000 Boers have been ne age cao and that | 


the British Government is giving the new | 


AMERICAN 


colonies a total of $75,000,000 for their resettle- 


> t 

$ 10 T Y & EWRI y E Standard key-board, ment 
high speed, heavy : ; 7 . 
manifolding. Meets every requirement. Send for catalogue March 20.—Colonial Secretary Chamberlain re- 


Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
860 leas than other high-grade machines. | 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER € aerant York Charles Godfrey Leland, 


poet, and 


ceives the city of London’s official congratu- 
tions on his mission to South Africa. 


American journalist, 
humorist, dies in Florence, Italy. 
March 21.—Further appropri at ions to relieve the 


ec. Months for 750 yg i ig pete gh 


the Swedish Riksdag. 










Pierre des Ersars, Director of Economic Stud- 

ies at the Bank of France, predicts the down- 
A perfect, per- fall of American trusts. 
March 22.—The Rev. Frederick William Farrar, 

Dean of Canterbury, dies in London. 
“hina <« } : - — | Ps nerthitet? « > 

Cosmo- China and Cuba provide for an exhibit at the 
| St. Louis Exposition. 
} 
Domestic. 
| CONGRESS 


March 16.—Sena/e: All amendments pr opose it 
the Panama Canal treaty are rejected 


SENT FREE -- snd us the names 


three readers 
March 17.—Senate: The Panama Canal treaty is 
ratified | by a vote of 73 to 5 


March 19.—Sena/e: The Cuban Reciproc ty treat, 
is ratified by a vote ot 50 to 16 and the Senate 
adjourns 


140 La Grange St., Toledo, O. * Wanted 





OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS 


March 16.—The itinerary of President Roose- 


velt’s Western trip is made public. 
The War Department undertakes to compilea 
a roster of soldiers on the Union an 
ederate sides during the Civil War. 


Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties 

4) Asters, Mixed, al] kinds Co 

These Four Packets (25c n 

» value) for 8c and names 

of two flower loving friends. 

My ilth annual catalog and 

book, ‘Floral Culture ,”’ FREE. 
MISS C. H. LIPP PINCOTT, 

Minneapolis, Mina. 


alarming. 
The Supreme Court refuses to reinstate Miss 
Taylor to her position in the War Depart- 








| ment. 








March 17.—Charles M. Schwab returns from his 
trip abroad. 
The President appoints Dexter are) 1 Director 
of the Census, to succeed William R. Mer- 
riam, resigned. 


MODERN ASTROLOGY 


To introduce our Magazine, we offer FREE, a reliable 
horoscope to every subscriber sending $2.50. Sin ~ 
copy, 25c. Or we will pre a TEST horosco , cents 
25c. Send date, hour, place of birth, an pone March 18.—The Coal Strike Commission submits | 
Booklet Free. Money retunded if not ’ satisfied. } its report to the President, but it isnot made 

MODERN ASTROLOGY PUB. CO., gene a 
don, Paris, Berlin, Bombay, and The President withdraws the nomination of 


Lon 
8180 Metropolitan Bullding, NEW YORK | William Plimley for Assistant United States 
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British naval estimates call for an expenditure | 


that 
a must pay theindemnity bonds without | 


1an Reichstag appropriates 
75,000 Of the $750,000 to be expended for the 


rhe French Chamber of Deputies sustains the | 
policy of the government relative tothe male | 


In the German Reichstag Chancellor 
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FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 


If you could without the slightest in- 
convenience and at a most reasonable 
cost learn to speak, read and write French, 
German or Spanish, would you care to 
do so? 

Dr. Rosenthal’s “Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry,” com- 
bined with the Language Phone, is recog- 
nized as the easiest, quickest, most 
satisfactory and least expensive system 
in existence. 

Sign the Inquiry Blank, mail to us to- 
day and full particulars of the Rosenthal 
Method—together with special price— 
will be forwarded at once. 





INQUIRY COUPON 
Please send to me full particulars 
concerning your Language Phone 
Method of acquiring French, German 
or Spanish, together with your special 
offer, 











The International College of Languages 
18 Park Row, New York. 





Bar - Lock Typewriter 


Send for Catalogue and full 
mation to 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
49 West 116th St., New York Ci y 





infor- 








he Mississippi flood situation becomes more | 


HENRY FIELDING 


beautiful illustrated booklet, together with a 

brochure giving a complete list of Fielding’s 
writings compared with what is published in present 
editions. will be mailed free to any one mentioning 
this paper. Address CROSCUP & STERLING CO., 
25 West 34th St., New York. 


FREE. 














‘IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


description and Price roger. save f+" \ ond and money. 
‘Ri 


Real Estate Expert, 


any kind “of. property any- 
ae quick for cash send me 


c L “EV EL 
7813 Adams FE. eae Boilding, Chicago 


Readers of THE LiTeRaRY Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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$10 DRESSES any MAN on WOMAN . 


Complete from Head to Toe in Latest Style. 


FREE SAMPLES AND MEASUREMENT BLANKS. 


To introduce direct to the wearer our Ladies’ and Men's Custom Tailoring 
we will — the first twenty thousand suits abeotpely to measures sent us for only 
$10 and give the following complete outfits FREE. Actually $28 value for 
either ies’ or Men’s outfit for only $10 and nothing to pay until after you 
receive the suit and free outfit and find it just as y < ther sep 7 Send us your name 
and postoffice address, and we will send you Free Samples of Cloth, 5-foot tape line 
and measurement biank for size of Suit, Hat, Shirt, Shirtwaist and Shoes. 


LADIES’ OUTFIT. MEN’S OUTFIT. 
A genuine Wool Mixed Repellant Latest | A genuine Cheviot Men’s Suit made te measure 
Style Ladies’ Tailor-made Blouse Suit} 10 the latest English Sack Styie, well made and 


durably trimmed, such a suit as some tailors < 
tor euch Indice’ tailors charge. ..680.00 charec.. paevecssoas Ato eed sa $20.00 © 


Mohair Felt or Straw Trimmed Hat..... 2.50) 4 puniap block, Derby or Fedora Hat... 2-50 
Pair &tylish Shoes......... 2.50) A pair of stylish = Shoes, the new queen last 2.50 
Fancy Percale Shirtwalst... 1.50] A Pereale Shirt, with collar andeuffs attached 9 1.25 
Pair Lisle Thread Hose.. 50 nN neataiik Four-in-hand Necktie or Bow -50 
Lace Hordered Handkerehief.... .50| A pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders... .50 


Handsome eather apanese Silk Handkerchief............ xt 
Riteet 5 Bott... 50) A A Bap ef fancy Lisle Thread fSocks....... 


Thousands of ladies pay dallyfor this $25.00| m Thousands of American citizens pay itv ter the $3860 

5 After havi filled 20,000 orders our prices for these 
DON T DELAY cae will be 820 and HO FREE ARTICLES. : 
GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO., 2°* NiSKco sue 


LADIES’ DEPT. 750, MEN'S DEPT. 850, 
Reference: First National Bank, Chicago; Capital $12,000,000. 

























































TRADE MARK 












Treasurer at New York and nominates Ham- 
ilton Fish for the place. 





| 







each town to take orders for our new 
High Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 


New 1903 Models 


The hearing of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany suit begins in St. Louis. 
March 19.—An international syndicate, headed 
by the Seligmans, renews the proposition to 
assume Venezuelan debts to the Powers. 


“Siberian,” ‘iaty $12.78 


March 20.—The President reappoints Dr. W. D. 


Crum, Collector of customs at Charleston 4b ob ab t ae | ip?” Road Racer $14,765 
and W. M. Byrne, district-attorney for me, wy A bicycle at any price tat 


Delaware. Man . and Woman 
Five packing companies are fined $s,coo each in EMRE = 
the Missouri Supreme Court. 


Six persons are killed in a collision between should read 
two Long Island Sound steamers. 


99 Ts veans a 
March 21.—The report of the Anthracite Coal “e Sexology y 500. Good pends and ais ten $3 fo 


$8. 

Strike Commission is made public. tem for our free 

By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. aces EO: "s tad full deverip donne 

Marcus Braun, of New York, is appointed by . EAD Dept. icago, 
the President to go abroad An. study the THE ONLY BOOK Mi ye ” t. 626, Ch 


immigration conditions under the new law which treats of the sexological relations of both 


c.0.D. soanyones , APERO 
and atow 10 DAYS FREET TRIAL 
before purchase is binding. 

















sexes out of and in wedlock, as well as how and There is no better plac 
| > place to loan mon- 
March 22.—General Wood replies to the charges when to advise son or daughter. | Highest Interest ey on mortgage than in the State 
made against him by Estes G. Rathbone, ex- Has unequaled endorsement of the press, min- of Montana. 
Director General of Cuban Posts. istry, legal and medical professions. Best Security Because interest rates are higher, land 
. . } s vert 
Dr. O’Brien, the American dentist, arrives in hat th Do You Know | iia ny ne wpe Ss aolses. 
New York, and denies the stories about him that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
atts * : sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- Cheapest Lands Money loaned at 8 per cent. City lots 
and Princess Louise of Saxony. sicians and shown by court records to Meg * and farm lands bought and sold. In- 
Dr. Parkhurst denounces General Funston for € formation free. Write to 


? 
the capture of Aguinaldo by deceit. rance of the laws of self and sex? | 


Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 


S.H. WOOD & CO. 


| 








Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions’ and Real Estate and Investments Great Falls, Mont. 
CHESS Sled caslnges of Snake af Maen. 
| ; PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
[All communications for this Department shouid Dept. “B” Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 





Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 


DIGEST.”’] **Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities fo 

Problem 821. advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec 

tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanica! Engineer 
n, 











By P. F. BLAKE. ° ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
RP p r * oll “ — by mail. oo iEnet by a A. ; ison 
irst ize, t gh “ : and others, ectrical Engineer Institute, 
rize Jampsi ead and Highgate Express C <i Dope a, Dae Went BEd Bee Now Yoek 
Tourney. urve = aN 
Blavck—Twelve Pieces. in 





NAIL z 

7 ay, | Y We wee] bebdetetateld oobi bebaate risk 
a os given by oy a NMVUREQURUROOU OD ROU ORGRE) CUDROUUOOUIOUEL 
| . wie eS 2 | =“ - 

j It Costs Less Than You Think 
Wa ave a! A COMPLETE MANICURE SET fora strong. durable, attractive Wrought Iron 
Wy | Nickel-plated. Pocket size. K h f or Wire Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. 
a! a os @ A Trims she walle | perfectly ; any Gus crlantéuke. eweee ety ya for free 
Sold everywhere. By mail, 25 cents | eater Poundry & Fence Co.., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sterling Silver Handle 


rice $1.00 
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3rass Handle withbest 


aa Be 
, wa Vy WY — :, te. Nickel-pl 
G Z ickel-plate, soc. CAUSE, PREVENTION AND CURE of 
@ Ks Y 8 THE H.C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonie., Coun. , 




















Lg m ; Yi WHEEL CHA IRS Ps Send for Descriptive Circulars and Contents 
GY ‘ iy VY We Make Over 70 Styles id olbewign 
~ Ss —— = The case of invalidism does me H. H. SPIERS, M.D., Publisher 
not exist for which we cannot f 124 W. Lorain Street, - OBERLIN, OHIO 











White—Eight Pieces. furnish a suitable chair. Special 
. : styles or sizes made to order. 
25 sK3; 3Q3p; 284p; 3RP2B; r3k3; Catalogue “‘B”? illustrates and 
p6OR;i1ppiripB;2bs. describes (free). 
: ; GEO. F. SARGENT CO. salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer- 
White mates in two moves. 291 Fourth Ave., N. Y. ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ability to represent us. Weekly 
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Pears 


nothing but 





soap does 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 


Said all over the world. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Rem- 
edy Brings Quick Relief. FREE 
on Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism to 
send us his or her name. We will send by re- 
turn mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the 
wonderful external cure which. has brought 
more comfort into the United States than any 
internal remedy ever made. If they give relief, 
send us One Dollar; if not don’t send us a 
cent. 








Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of 
the feet and cure by absorbing the poisonous 
acids in the blood through the large pores. 
They cure rheumatism in every part of the 
body. It must be evident to you that we 
couldn’t afford to send the drafts on approval 
if they didn’t cure. 
Foot Draft Co., R. U. 28 Oliver Building, 
Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of drafts on 
approval. We send also a valuable booklet on 
Rheumatism. 








Write to day to the Magic | 





Regal Shoes by Mail 


Over 220,000 men and women are regular custom- 
ers of our Mail Order Department. One-fifth of one 

er cent. of gross sales represents the. number not 
fitted with first pair of shoes. Every customer is 
suited. We absolutely guarantee this. 

Regals ensure latest styles from Paris, London, 
and New York, in all standard leathers and Valvic 
Calf—a new porous leather of which we have abso- 
lute control. 

Only genuine Oak Bark Tanned sole leather used. 
Regals go from ‘‘ Tannery to Consumer ’’—elimi- 
nating four profits—$6.00 shoes for $3.50; $3.75 car- 
riage charges prepaid. 

‘- Write for spring style book, samples of leather 
and complete instructions for ordering by mail. 

48 exclusive stores in United States and Great 
Britain, 16 in New York City alone. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 








* Mail Order Address : 736 Summer Street, Boston 
— 








-Fhe “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. akes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. Ne Grease. No Oder. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
O2 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OMI0. 

( TREES SUCCEED yy 
Nursery. HERS FAI 


Fruit Bee Free. Result of 78 years’ on 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 








Readers of Tax Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 822. 
By MAX FEIGL, 


First Prize Schachmatnoje Obozrenitje, Moscow, 
Tourney. 


Black—Eleven Pieces. 


a 




















White—‘Ten Pieces. 
sk br; br: Bi: p33 5P xr 
PR-pPrppr; P.7:483. 


Q;2ps;p2kP 2p; 


White mates in three moves, 


Solution of Problems, 


No. 815. Q—B8 











No. 816. 
Kt—B 7 QxP B—Kt s, mate 
i. oe fle ate 3. 
Any PxQ 
* meregeste Q-—B 4, mate 
2. —-— - 3. ——_ — 
Other 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.;; M> Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; | 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the Hon. 
Tom M. Tayior, Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, Phila- 





delphia ; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla,S. C.; E. N. 
K., Harrisburg, Pa.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; | 
R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; W. R. 
Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; C. M. Ferrari, Ouray, | 
Colo.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; C. N. F., | 
Rome, Ga.; E. C. Patty, Macon, Miss.; W. T. St. | 
Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; M. Almy, | 
Chicago.; R. J. Colshell, Girard, Ill. 


815: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; O. C. Pit. | 
kin, Syracuse, ' N. Y.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, 
Tex.; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; H 
Schneider, Magley, Ind.; ee, Powers, New York | 
City; W. B. Hall, Marion, can. | 

816: Dr. B. M. Cromwell, Eckhart Mines, Md.; . PF. 
Alsip, Ogden, Ill.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; E. 
A. Kusel, Oroville, Col. 


Comments (815): “Very good, more worthy a 
prize than Feigl’s 811 "—M. M.; “Key and general 
construction>’ admirabie”"—G, D.; “Very' fine; 
except that the key at a Q- sacrifice, itis up to the | 
Tourney-standard "—F. F.; “Good key, neat | 
construction, slender ype es ty "—F,G.; * First- | 
class” a? * G. L.; “Weak"—W. R. C.; “Very 
clever "—“ Twenty-three.” 

816: “Very clever and deceptive ”—M. me “A 
clever single-variation ruse”—G. D.; “Fine strate- 
gem to catch solvers”"—F. S. F.; “A strikingly 
effective and beautiful rendering of this theme "— 
F. G.; “Original and saneoueune "—J. G, Lig “A 
neat little yeu @esprit”"—W. R.-C.; “Novel, beauti- 
ful "—C. N, F. 


In 815, very many solvers relied upon Q—K sq, 
intending Kt—K 7 mate; but they overlook 


2; teint pinning the Kt. 
B—R 2 
816 caught very many. 


It looks that Q—K 6, B3 
or 7, would do, for 











obese Q xP Q or B mates. 
& oe 2. _—_— 3 — 
Any Any 
Mr. Barry, however, provided against this: 
Q—K6 QxP No mate. 
. 


2. 
R sq Q—K Kt sq 
In addition to those reported, W. T. St. A. got 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 
signature on every box, 5c. 








Pale People 


whose tissues are pining for 
the strengthening and build- 
ing comfort of rich, thick blood, 
should bear in mind that 


Ozomulsion 


will give them what they need. 

That transparent blue skin, 
or the yellowish dirty pallor, 
so often seen, are very danger- 
ous signs. 

Blood is life. 

Make it with Ozomulsion, 
the only vitalized emulsion of 
pure cod liver oil with guaiacol 
and the hypophosphites of 
lime and soda. 

Begin to-day. 
your druggist’s. 


In order that you may test the merits 
of Ozomulsion, send your name and full 
address to 


THE OZOMULSION CO. 
3a De Peyster Street = New York 


mentioning THE LITERARY DIGEST, anda 
large trial free bottle will at once be sent 
you by mail prepaid. 


Get it at 


J. Campripce Wuarton, M.D. 
102 West 8oth Street 
New York, February 3, 1903. 
Ozomulsion Company, N.Y. City: 


GENTLEMEN—I feel I must write you about the won- 
derful success I have had with your Ozomulsion. 

Particularly in one case of incipient consumption. 
This patient came to my office in November, 1902. He 
was emaciated, had a constant cough, with night 
sweats, and all the symptoms of Phthisis Pulmonalis. 
A microscopical examination of the sputum showed the 
characteristic tubercle-bacilli. 

I prescribed Ozomulsion, telling the patient when 
I did so, that I thought I could not help him any, 
Much to my surprise, the first bottle was of marked 
benefit to him. e has taken in all six bottles and has 
gained ten pounds. His cough is very slight and he 
feels so much better that he has gone back to his work 
as salesman. 

I can endorse your Ozomulsion in every way. I have 
prescribed it in many cases of Bronchitis and in wasting 
diseases, where a real food was needed. One thing that 
impressed me was the fact that Ozomulsion did net 
interfere with digestion, asso many preparations of 
Cod Liver Oil do. Yours zruly, 


J. CAMBRIDGE WHARTON, M.D. 





CARBIDE-PEED GENERAT GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Samussc $48 to $5,000 \ 


More tint slatehaten gas of electricity, Costs less 
than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 


Write for booklet T 
J. B. COLT CO, 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
eo Apparatus 








Notaing remain yRrem , Tae avSTEM 
can produce an 
tack. “fen can cane ay ~ ae stand Saabs 


ASTHMA ES 2S 


tite improved; blood wane nerves stre’ 
built up ; health permanently restored ; life made enjoyable. 


Book 25 A Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥, 
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812 and 814; W. B. H., the Rev. S.M. Morton, D.D., 
Effingham, Ill; D. H. Wiltsie, Jamestown, N. Y., 
813. 























SIEGFRIED TARRASCH, 


The Monte Carlo Tourney. 
TARRASCH WINS FIRST PRIZE. 

The last games were played on Tuesday, March 
17. Tarrasch takes first prize, $900, with 20 points; 
Maroczy, second prize, $450, with 19 points; Pills- 
bury, third prize, $236, with 18% points. The final 
score : 








Won.Lost. Won.Lost. 
Tarrasch..........20 OC eae “ae 
Maroczy ....... +eeIQ 7 FORCMMAR, 000800083 33 
Pillsbury .........184% 7%4|Mason...... vores TOK 15% 
Schlechter ........ 17 9 |Taubenhaus.......10% 15% 
Teichmann .......16% 9g%/Albin...... cocccee 8 8 
Marco..... esse « 15% 10%|Reggio ........... 736 18% 
ee i te eres ae 


In expressing the disappointment of Americans 
over the poor showing of our Champion, Reich- 
helm in 7he North American (Philadelphia) says: 


“ The outcome of the play is the triumph of the 
men of endurance over the man of genius. Tar- 
rasch and Maroczy could have gone on for a month 
longer without rn, eaten ner of play, whereas 
the highly strung Pillsbury, with his brilliant im- 
aginative and superb poetic conceptions, could 
only be at bo gow for a limited period. 

“The first round of thirteen games exhausted 
his vitality, leaving him half a game ahead of all 
competitors. Even as early as his ninth game 
with Mieses he made an astounding oversight in 
one move, and resigned forthwith on ieses’ 
twenty-second turn to play. 

“The ultimate combination of pack-horse and 
race-horse in one individual does not exist Qual- 
ity and quantity are rarely found under the same 
hat. Pillsbury in his best moments will carry 
through combinations that neither Tarrasch nor 
Maroczy could equal, but when it comes to playing 
week after week, for a month and a half, the con- 
tinuous play of the sturdier men preseuts better 
averages. 

“ Morphy and Pillsbury are illustrations of the 
ultimate ‘ chess-mastership,’ but men of their cali- 
bre must have mental rest between times, and not 
be obliged to enter competitive and prolonged sit- 
ting matches with adversaries of stronger phy- 
sique. 


The Rice-Gambit Tourney. 


The Pillsbury National Correspondence Chess- 
Association announces that in April it will start a 
special tournament, all games of which must be 
on the lines of the opening known as the “Rice 
Gambit.” 

Mr. Isaac L. Rice; the inventor of this opening, 
gives $250 as a prize-fund. To this will be added 
the entrance fees, less necessary expenses. The 
first-prize is $x00. 

The entrance-fee is so cents. All players in the 
United States and Canada are eligible. Through 

“the generosity of Mr. Rice, every contestant will 
“get Mortimer’s book containing the latest and 
best analysis of this gambit. 

Entries will close on April 15. Address, Pills- 
bury National Correspondence Chess-Association, 
371 Fortieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Short 
Pencil Story 


Once upon a time there was &@ 
man who didn’t like 


DIXON’S 


American 
Graphite 
Just one man. 
that proves the rule. 
for free booklet U 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, 
N.J. 


Pencils 


The exception 
Write 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never 
sold in bulk. It is bottled when manu- 
factured, thus passing direct to the 
consumer without the possibility of 


adulteration. 
Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is put up only in flat, oval bottles, and 
bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 


Will Make Hair Crow 


This appliance will Zz 7? 
and force a healthful circulation. It 
will stop hair from falling out and 
restore a normal growth where live 
follicles exist. It is used about ten 
minutes each night before retiring. 
Price. $35.00, which will be refunded 
full if it does not give satisfaction 
within thirty days. For full particu. 
lars address 


CO., Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. 














GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 7,2) 


PILLS 


BLAIR’S 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1. 
‘William 8, N. Y. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXESAND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO, 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED by the 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘‘ The 
Annual Record of the Assessed Valuation of Reai and 
Personal Estate of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, comprising 
The City of New York,”’ will be open for examination 
and correction on the second Monday of January, and 
will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public in- 
spection, application may be made by any person or 
corporation claiming to be aggrieved by the assessed 
valuation of real or personal estate to have the same 
corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of 
the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 
Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Depart- 
ment, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City. 

In the Borohgh of Richmond, at the office of the De- 
partment, Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applica- 
tions only at the main office in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of 
personal estate must be made by the person assessed 
at the office of the Department in the Borough where 
such person resides, and in the case of a non-resident 
carrying on business in The City of New York, at the 
office of the Department of the Borough where such 
place of business is located, between the hours of 10 
A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday when all appli- 
cations must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH? 





THE PDUPLICATOR that cleanly multl- 
- copies an: 


ing written with pen and Cupewrtns 
drawings, etc. One original gives 105 
es BLACK ink in 15 minutes. voide: 
stencil, washing, delays, and Og gg rn 
Price, complete cap-size outfit, $8.00. 
Sent on & dare, free trial without 
THE I. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO., 265 






~ Jeposit. 


Broadway, New York. 


WEDDING 





INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
36-38MADISON STREET CHICAGO 








MAPLEWOOD, 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us. 
Home Treatment if Desired. Address Tue Dr. J. L. 
STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. 


near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





THE From Kittery Point to Casco Bay. 
Best section of greatest summer resort State. 

MAINE Free booklet describing cottages to let, hotels, 

COAST fete. Kk. P.-C. B. Co., Old Orchard, Me. 








Not by what 
examination of the Gastric Juice. 


Why do you continue to suffer and s 
temporary relief? Every day you 


I Cure Stomach Troubles. 


Not by an tent medicines, nostrums, or appliances, but by an intelligent diagnosis of YOUR case, 
y eat wu think or what I think, but by facts brought out bya chentical and microscopical 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO CONSULT ME. 


nd time and money on patent medicines that can only give you 
lay an absolute —— counts a ont oom ultimate recovery, 
Write me to-day for question blank and an interesting boo! 


P. H. STRAUSZ, M.D., 603 Spitzer Bidg., Toledo, O. 


let, which will be gladly sent you free. 





For a number of 


E 


ears we have known Dr. P. H. Strausz, who has pupctionl medicine here in Toledo 
as a successful specialist in diseases of the stomach. _ y i 

We will gladly answer any inquiry directed to us relative to his standing. 

. F, ROWLEY, 


He is well qualified to treat this class of diseases, 


Cashier Central Savings Bank. 















Keeley 


ur 








Alcohol, Opium, 
Drug Using. 


The disease yields easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold T: 
ment as administered at these 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications 
Write for particulars. 
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WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


reat- 


confidential. 
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ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 

-" . An opportunity to 
iss Fee je gain, at home, many 

of the educational 

advantages of a resi- 

dent technical school. 


Instruction 
under Super- 
vision of 
Members of 
the Faculty 
of ARMOUR 
INSTITUTE 






Main Building, Armour 


ata fe OF TECH- 
Institute o echnology. 
courses in. NOLOGY. 


Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomo- 
tive, Stationary, Marine and Sanitary 
Engineering ; Navigation, Refrigeration, 
Architecture, Mechanicaland Perspective 
Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, ‘extile 
Manufacturing, also 40 short Engineering 
Courses. 


In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineerin; 
courses are furnished a technical Ref- 
erence Library (in ten volumes) as a 
help in their studies, 


American School of Correspondence, 
at Armour Institute of Technology, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


See article entitled: ‘‘ ENGINEERING EDUCATION” on 
pages 507-508 this issue. 
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Don’t Waste Time Guessing 


The well-informed man KNOWS—others “guess so” and are 
never quite ‘sure. You may have the latest, fullest and most 
reliable information about everything worth knowing in . 


I7 Volumes 15,000 Pages 



































EDITED BY 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D.—Professor in Columbia University. 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D.—Pres. of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902). Pres. of Carnegie Institution 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A.—Late Professor in New York University. 


ASSISTED BY NEARLY 200 EMINENT EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


New All Through 


The ony new Encyclopedia in English issued during the last ten years, 









full of epoch-making changes in every department of human interest: 
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Washington 
SSS - 


~ 


—_ 


A school for girls and young women located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded, and within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. Faculty of cultured instruc- 
tors of the highest grade. Enlarged building. Ele- 
gantly furnished rooms. Refined homelife. Number 
of pupilsin the boarding department limited to 100. 
Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. Music, 
Art, Elocution. Terms, $500 a year. For catalogue, 


dress 
F. MENEFEE, President, 








Third and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 





Science, Art, Politics and Discovery. 


THOROUGH 


Based on the Jhighest attainable scholarship, the latest statistics, 
the most recent maps, charts and reports, the highest available 
sources of information. 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATION 


Greater than ever before attempted in a work of this 
character. Thousands of full-page and text plates, 
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: a : MEAD & 
many in colors, and sufficient, if published separately, Co., 
to make a book as big as the Standard Dictionary. New York : 








Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 


Send for Sample Pages—Free 
pages of the 


showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, 


















Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 














lar V, address, 





THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, Languages, etc. 
For illustrated circu- 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 

















specimen plates of maps, colored and plain, illus- NEW 
trations, names of contributors, and describing INTERNATIONAL 
al ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Special Discount to those who Sub- 
scribe Now With Our :Little-at-a- 
Time Payment Plan. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


372 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 












containing description, sample pages, 
colored illustrations, maps, and informa- 
tion regarding discount and little-payment 
plan for Lirerary Dicest readers. 






















A Me For Self- 
Study, School 

apeetiecnarnessatiarneneeniatin Use, Etc. 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 
— at Chicago and Buffalo Expos’ns, 1893, 1901. 

BY PHONOGRAPH 72¥,1>EAL METHOD. 
Cortina’s Sp.-Eng. & Eng.-Sp. Pocket Dictionary & Instructor, Flex. 
Cloth, Double Iudex, 317 Pages, 25c. Imported Spanish books, 
R. D. Cortina Academy of L 44 W. 34th St., N. ¥, 
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SALARY anv COMMISSION offered 


offered to active, intelligent men who will represent us and assist in 
developing our business in their localities. We desire to arrange 
for an interview with suitable persons who can cooperate with us 











Charles Dana Gibson: “It is 

he Real like a trip to Paris,”’ 
Inside glimpses of the 
* world’s greatest Bo- 
Latin Quarte hemia, profusely il- 
lustrated, #1.20 net. 
By mail, $1.33. Funk 


LJ & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 
0 aris New York. 


Frederic Remington: ‘* You have 


By F. Berkeley Smith left nothing undone.”’ 


lin this work. Write giving full particulars as to experience, per- 
sonal connections, etc. SALARY AND COMMISSION WILL 
BE PAID TO THOSE WHOM WE ENGAGE. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








CASH PREMIUM FOR DICESTS. ay R 
For back numbers of Volume 1, and /ade.xes for Volumes The Insane oot 
1 to g, and Volumes 16, 18 and 20, forwarded to us at once, A romance of a strange country. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
we will pay 15 cents per copy. Amount may be credited Pragp. 12mo, Cloth, 38 pp., $1.50. 
on subscription if sinlewel, Publishers, e Literary FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 























Digest, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


Readers of Tur Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertivers. 
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Now Ready 


BLIND 
CHILDREN 


A Book of 
Poems by 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


ERSE in varied measures 


5 
| | and upon diverse themes, 
2 yet bound together in the 
unity of spirit. The poet’s in- 
sight pierces unerringly to the 
beautiful soul that lies within all 
true things, however unprepos- 
sessing they may be in outward 
form. 








110 SELECTIONS 


12mo, cloth, uncut edges, 148 pp. $1.20 net 
Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














A Guide-Book to Scientific 
Development 


Health Culture, New York: “ Dr. Wide’s work 
should be in the library of every physician and in 
the hands of every layman who desires to develop 
himself toward physical perfection.” 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION 


Hand Book ef Medical an? 
Orthopedic Gymnastics 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 
Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthapes at the 
Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Inst., Stoci m 

The principles and egehestinn of Swedish 
gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, with de- 
scriptions of many cases of illness helped or 
—_-> gymnastic treatment. This book has 
been adopted as a text-book at most of the 
colleges for physical training and medical gym- 
nastics in England and America. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE 

The Classification of 
Gymnastics 

Gymnastic Movements 





OF THE CONTENTS 

Diseases of the Genito- 
Urinary Organs 

Diseases of the Digest- 


Free Standing Move- ive Organs 
ments Diseases of the Nerv- 
Massage Movements ous System 


General Rules for Gym- 
nastic Treatment 
Diseases of the Cir- 
culatory Organs 
Diseases of the Res- | Spinal Curvature 
piratory Organs Dietetic Gymnastics 
8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. With frontispiece and nearly 
100 illustrations in the text. Price, $3.00 
Funk & Wagnaiis Company, Pubs., New York 
SOREN PEP 


Diseases of the Muscles 

Constitutional Diseases 

Diseases of the Bones 
and Joints 





















The Story of the Creation 
of an Ideal Suburban Home 


UNDER MY OWN ROOF 
By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 


Pittsburg Post: ‘One of the most delightful 
novels that the season has yet produced.” 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.20 net; By mall, $1.88 








—— 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs,, New York 





The Searchers 
A powerful story depicting the searchers after love, 
truth, sin. By MarGarettra Byrpe. 12mo, Cloth, 
452 pp., $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





lYou Cannot Be Posted 


on literary topics without the WARNER LIBRARY, for it is the ov/y single set of books 


which tells you of the works and standing of every author, and gives their representative 


writings. There are too many books in the 
The most you can hope to do is to know 
about them, and to read the best ones. 
This is where the WARNER LIBRARY 


is of unique service. 


How Would You Like to Have 
The best of 1000— 


NOVELISTS POETS | HUMORISTS 
Dickens Longfellow | and Essayists 
Scott Whittier | Twain 
Thackeray Whitman Lamb 
Eliot | Tennyson | DeQuincey 
Hugo Wordsworth | Swift 
Dumas | Byron | Emerson 
Balzac | Heine | Macaulay 
Irving | Goethe | Bacon 
Hawthorne —_ Schiller | Plate 
Tolstoy | Poe Voltaire 
etc. oc. | etc. 


All these WARNER gives, and hun- 
dreds of others, covering every field of 
literary effort. Most authors are known 
to fame by one or two masterpieces. 
WARNER gives those masterpieces. 


Equal to the Largest Library 


WARNER is equal in scope to the 
largest public library, and gives you in the 
most compact space a variety of reading and 
information impossible to get elsewhere. 

Do you wish to be familiar with the 
Koran? WARNER gives many selec- 
tions, and a reproduction of the illumi- 
nated manuscript. 

Do you wish specimens of the world’s 
great speeches? All the orators are found 
here in splendid array. 

If you have the forty-six magnificent 
volumes comprising the “ World’s Best 
Literature” in your home, you need never 
be ignorant of any author or book, and 
your children will have for all time to 
come a heritage of good reading. 


Less Than Half 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 
of the entire “ Memorial Edition ””—newly revised and enlarged—and will sup- 

















i of the most valuable literary ven- 


WHAT PURCHASERS SAY: 


Senator §. B. Elkins: “I es- 
teem it as offe of the most valuable 
additions to my library, covering as 
it does the whole range of literature 
from the earliest to the latest 
time.” 


than one-half 


Postmaster - General Chas. 
Emory Smith: “It is a rich col- 
lection of the literary gems of the 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee: “It is the 
most valuable and fascinating work 
that I have ever had in my library.” 


ticulars 


Senator J. H. Gallinger: “One 


Free Coupon 
To-Day 


tures the world has ever known.” 








ply these splendid sets while they last at 
only a fraction above factory prices — less 


the publishers’ prices of Free 
the work. We will also accept Inquiry 
Coupon 


Small Monthly b’ayments 


which will bring the outlay down to 
a few cents a day. 
action is needful to secure a 
set, as the demand is already 
very large. For handsome 
booklet and further par- 


Send Thisi>” 
























world for you to éegin to know them all. 


OrrictALLy APPROVED BY THE New York City 
ScHooLs AND New York State REGENTs. 
39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 
2 Volumes—Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 
2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 
2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 
1 Volume—Index and Guide to System- 
atic Readings. 
46 Volumes in all. 


20,000 pages and 800 Illustrations. 


Former Prices 






The American 
Newspaper 
Association, 

91.93 Fifth Ave., New York: 


But prompt 


Gentlemen : Please send me, 
with out cost, booklet and full 
particulars in regard to the 

Memorial Edition of the Warner 


Library of the World’s Best Literature 
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The Real Self—The Supposed Self— 
The Self I Know—The Self I think 


SELF others see—The Self Seen by others 


Do you know the difference between these? Read 
** The Springs of Character” for interesting, scientific 
explanations. By A. T. ScHorietp, M.D. $1.30. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 











Handsome Illustrated Circular, Free 
We have just issued a tasteful circular, 
printed in colors, illustrated, and giving sev- 
eral excerpts from the charming legends and 
stories of Indians, Animals and Nature in- 
cluded in our new book ‘‘ KutoskaP THE 
Master.” To any one who is interested and 
who will mention this advertisement we will 
mail a copy of the handsome circular free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Readers of THe Lirerary Diczst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Books for the 
Physician’s Library 


Handbook of Medical and 
Orthopedic Gymnastics 


The principles and application of Swe- 
dish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics 
with descriptions of many cases of illness, 
helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIpDE, M.D. Lecturer in 
Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at 
the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical In- 
stitute, Stockholm. 8vo, cloth, 382 
pages. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 

Health Culture, New York: “‘ Dr. Wide’s work 
should be in the library of every physician and in 


the hands of every layman who desires to develop 
himself toward physical perfection.”’ 


The Unconscious Mind 


It seeks to show that the unconscious 
mind is the seat of character and of con- 
science and spirit life, and a most impor- 
tant factor in psychical and physical 
life. The subjects of habit, memory, 
muscular action, therapeutics, sensation, 
disease, character, sex, etc., are discussed 
in their relation to the unconscious mind. 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R. 
C.S.E. 8vo,cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 

J. A. Hagemann, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa.: “‘It 


contains the summum bonum in psychological 
literature up to date.” 


The Springs of Character 


A study of the sources and qualities of 
character, the object being to show the 
transcendent importance of character, its 
scientific foundations, and the soundest 
principles for development and improve- 
ment. By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo,cloth, 259 pages. $1.30 

James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D—“ The infiu- 
ences that go to make character may be summed 
up in the two expressions—heredity and environ- 
ment. The bringing out of the physical elements 


in these two great ‘springs of character’ is the 
distinctive merit in Dr. Schofield’s book.” 


A Brief of Necroscopy 


and its Medico-Legal Relation 


A clear, concise and thoroughly trust- 
worthy manual of medical information 
giving with sufficient detail all practical 
facts connected with the study, diagnosis, 
technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination, which is else- 
where to be found only in ponderous 
and expensive treatises. By Gustav 
ScHMITT, M.D. Pocket Size. 16mo, 
Leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Medical Recorder, Chicago : “*It is reliable 
and instructive. Any physician called upon to 
make an examination that has legal significance, 


or even in ordinary cases, will do well to peruse 
this work.” 


The Ethics of Marriage 


The experienced physician who wrote 
“ The Ethics of Marriage” speaks with 
the utmost directness, on: bars to parent- 
hood, preparing for the child, the unborn 
child, and all other subjects related to the 
responsibilities of maternity. By H. S. 
PoMEROY, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $+.00. 


Dr. George F, Shrady says, “ the book should be 
conscientiously read by every parent in the land.” 


Sleep and Dreams 


And the analogy of insanity to sleep and 
dreams. From the German of Dr. Fried- 
rich Scholz. Interesting discussions of 
sleep and its causes, dreams, sleeplessness 
and its prevention, etc.,etc. 12mo, cloth, 
148 pp. 75 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














and interesting book. . . . It is rarely that I come upon a work I can not put down, but I 
let my work go and spent a long morning over it. It is full of popularity.” 


THE SOCIALIST 
AND THE PRINCE 


By MRS. FREMONT OLDER 


A powerful and dramatic story of Californian life during the seventies. It is 
full of the throb of real life. The style is crisp and racy, leading the reader 
rapidly from page to page with a rare sense of exhilaration. 





REPRODUCTION (IN BLACK) OF THE DUOCHROME FRONTISPIECE BY HARRISON FISH =R 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: “ It is new in conception, dramatic in incident, and tense 
in feeling and expression.” 

New York Herald: “The story is written with vigor and freshness and holds the 
attention of the reader to the end.” 

Philadelphia Public Ledger: “ Brilliance, dramatic power, and startling episode 
characterize this novel. .. . This work must be recognized as one of the most important 
novels of the year.” 








| 


12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers. Price, $1.50 





s Gertrude Atherton says: “One of the big books of 1903. It is, indeed, a brilliant | 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


(Since this advertisement was inserted only 2 weeks ago, ninety-five sets have been sold.) 


~ FOR LAYMEN, STUDENTS 
The Greatest Bible Commentary t2scscss:rsescuens 
ITS SUPREMACY HAS BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FOR TWO CENTURIES 


“Taking it as a whole, and as adapted to every class of readers, this Commentary may be said to combine more excellence than any other work 
of the kind which was ever written in any language."—ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D. 














ANY other commentaries have been given to the world since this one was first edited, 
*” but Matthew Henry’s has never been superseded. That it combines more points of 
advantage than any other work of the kind is the opinion of judicious 


theologians everywhere. It is intended for the preacher 

and the layman, and has everywhere proven 

AN D HALF useful and admirable for all 
: -PRice 


religious workers. 


WAT disastrous FIRE 





















in. an adjoining building last January resulted in the slight damage by 

water and smoke of nearly $15,000 worth of our stock, including, among other valua- 

ble works, 170 sets of Matthew Henry’s Commentary. The Insurance Companies have paid the 

loss, and we are now able to give LITERARY Dicest_ readers the benefit of a cut of one-half from the regular 

price of these sets. No seriously damaged sets will be sent.’* We guarantee satisfaction. If the set sent you is not 
perfectly satisfactory you need not pay a cent for it. So do not hesitate to order because of the damage. 


Matthew Henry's Commentary ::." Bible 


(70 SETS egy ey SENT PREPAID 


ON APPROVAL 
iy n nd pxys ony $1 A MONTH 


sets which wege only very slightly The regular price of this 6-vol- 
damaged by water or smoke, and ume set is $18. Sign and send 


which we guarantee to be perfectly us the coupon below, or a copy 
satisfactory, but which can not be of it, and you will receive a se- 
classed as new stock. ‘These we lected set for $1 a month for only 
will sell to Dicest readers at half g months. Send no money now. 


price and on very easy little-at- The books will be sent you on 


a-time payments. approval. If not satisfactory, you 
The work is a People’s and Pas- may send them back. We pay 
tor’s Commentary and Bible treas- the carriage. 











































ure-house. It is invaluable to all 

Pastors, Sunday-School Teachers,Su- TO-DAY iS THE TIME 
perintendents, Class Leaders, Chris- 

tian families, in fact to all who wish OF YOUR 
to give their Bible intelligent read- 

ing and accurate interpretation. 6 Royal Octavo Vols., 4,306 Pages, 100 Illustrations OPPORTUNITY 





















ance Order 
“IT IS INCOMPARABLE” Coupon 

Funk & Waa- 

: : : P . P - NALLs COMPANY, 
“There is nothing to be compared with Matthew Henry’s Commentary for pungent and practical application and teachings of the New York 






.’—The Sunday School Times. 


“ For clear, evangelical, spiritual, and practical Biblical exposition there has been nothing better than this old standard.” —Bishop 
John H, Vincent, 


*« Matthew Henry’s Commentaries will prove, in all the ages to come, to be a perfect mine of gold for laymen.”—R. S. 


MacArthur, D.D. 


“« For those who desire a common-sense, pithy, quickening, reverent, uplifting commentary on the Bible, nothing is better 
than Matthew Henry.”—Geo. Dana Koardmann, D.D. 


“‘ Matthew Henry’s Commentary will last for ages because of its thorough evangelism, its loveliness, and its attract- 
iveness.’”’—Ex-Pres. James McCosh, D.D. . 


FEATURES OF UNAPPROACHED VALUE 


A Clear and Convenient Arrangement, Re-| Packed with Suggestive Material, Concise, 
markable Spirituality and Purity Consistent, Comprehensive 


*€ Many Bible students and preachers will be surprised to find the ample treasure of exposition and o 
instruction in a work which has been held to be the standard Protestant commentary in the English px sca as samenebasiorn Sohn he sh tiiuee 
tongue.”’—Bishop F. D. Huntington (Z/zscofa/,. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - NEW YORK 






Iaccept your offer of 
a special set of ‘Matthew 
Henry's Commentary ” to 
LITERARY DIGEST readers at 
half price by reason of the 
slight damage by water or 
smoke. You may senda set on 
sagnoen, If lam satisfied with it, 
I will pay $1.00 per month hereafter 
for nine months. It is understood that 
if for any reason I am not satisfied 
with the work, I can return it within 3 
days and you will cancel any obligation I 
may have in connection with it. You are to 
prepay freight. 
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A Charming 
Indian Tradition from 
“Kuloskap The Master” 


And Other Algonkin Poems 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F. R. S. L. 
And JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D. 








The Legend of “How Kuloskap was 
Conquered by the Babe” 


All of the olden time. 

They tell this tale 
Of gent Kuléskap. He had conquered all 
Of his worst enemies, even the Kiwa’kw 
Who were ice giant ghouls, and over them, 
M’'deolin’ wak or sorcerers 
And P'mula the night air’s evil spirit, 
And every manner of uncanny ghosts, 
Grim witches, devils, goblins, cannibals, 
And the dark demons of the forest shade. 
And now he paused, and, thinking oer his deeds, 
Long wondered if his work was at an end. 


This thought unto a certain wife he told— 

A clever woman with a ready tongue— 

And she replied: ‘‘O Master—not so fast! 
For Oue there still remains whom no man yet 
Has ever overcome in any strife 

Or got the better of in any way ; 

And who will ever, as I oft have heard, 
Remain unconquered to the end of time.’’ 

** And who is he?”’ inquired the Lord, amazed. 
“It is the ye Wa'sis,’’ she replied : 

** And there he sits before you on the floor! 
And mark my words, if you do trouble him, 
He’ll cause you greater trouble in the end!” 


Now Wa’sis was the Baby. And he sat 
Upon the floor, in baby peace profound 
Sucking a piece of maple sugar sweet ; 
Greatly content and troubling nobody. 


Now as the Mighty Lord of Men and Beasts 
Had never married, nor had had a child, 
The art of nursing or of managing 

Such little ones was all unknown to him ; 
And therefore he was sure, as all such folk 

- wigs teen A are, be they or maids 

Or blooming bachelors, that he at least 
Knew all about it and would have his way, 
And make the young obey him. So the Lord 
Turned to the babe with a bewitching smile, 
And bade the little creature come to him ; 
Back smiled the baby, but it did not budge. 


And then the Master spoke in sweeter tone, 
Making his voice like that of summer birds, 
And all to no avail; for Wa'sis sat, 

And, sucking at his sugar — 

Looked at Kuléskap with untroubled eyes. 
So then the Lord asin great anger frowned 
And ordered Wa’sis in an awful voice 

To crawl to him at once. The baby burst 
Into wild tears, and high he raised his voice 
Unto a squall tremendous—yet for all 

Did never move an inch from where he sat. 


Then, since he could do only one thing more, 
The Master had recourse to sorcery 

And used the awful spells, and sang the songs 
Which raise the dead and scare the devils wild 
And send the witches howling to their graves, 
And make the forest pines bend low to earth. 
And Wa'sis, looked at him menaly 

And seemed to find it interesting, quite ; 

Yet, peacefully as ever kept his place. 


So, in despair, Kuléskap gave it up, 

And Wa’'sis, ever sitting on the floor 

In the warm sunshine, went ** Goo! goo!” and 
crowed ; 

That was his infant crow of victory. 


Now to this very day, whene’er you see 

A baby well contented, crying ‘‘ Goo!” 

Or crowing in this style, know that it is 
Because he then remembers in great joy 
How he in strife, all in the olden time, 

Did overcome the Master, conqueror 

Of allthe world. For that, of creatures all, 
Or beings which on earth have ever been 
Since the beginning, Baby is alone 

The never yielding and invincible. 





12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, Illus= 
trated, $2.00 net; by mall, $2.17 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 


Slightly Damaged Sets for 
Literary Digest Readers 


Write To-day and Secure a Set at a Bargain 





Upon taking stock recently, we find that we have on hand a few slightly damaged 
sets of the last edition of the “ World’s Best Music.” For all practical purposes, 
these sets are as good as new. Here and there a leaf is slightly soiled or a binding 
a little rubbed, but there are no torn pages. Forty-three of these remaining sets 
have been reserved for readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST, and we offer them, as 
long as they last, at little more than the cost of making and handling. Write to- 
day, enclosing the coupon cut from this advertisement, and we will send you a 
set for examination, and you may return it if it is not satisfactory. Every lover of 
music will appreciate this opportunity to obtain the world’s greatest collection 
of music at almost cost price. It would cost you over $200.00 if purchased one 
piece at a time, but if you secure one of the remaining sets, it will cost you one-tenth 
of that amount, and you may pay in little $1.00 a month payments. 


The World’s Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection of 
music in existence, It contains 2,200 pages 
of sheet music—which is 500 more than any 
other Musical Library. It is fully indexed so 
that any selection can be peg br we The 
volumes are specially bound so that they open 
flat on the piano. All the world-famous com- 

ers are represented—including such names as 
Waser, Liszt, Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart 
Handel, Chopin, De Koven, Straussand Gounod 
—but the selections have been so carefully made 
that none is too difficult for the average per- 
former. The work contains 300 instrumental 
selections by the best composers, includ 
popular and \ Mm og melodies, dances, funera 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music, 
There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, 
trios and quartets. Among the selections are 
roo new and copyrighted pieces of music by 
American composers. As a musical cyclopedia 
itis unexcelled, for it contains s00 biographies 
a — and 400 portraits many ad the 
ast being attractive art plates in many colors. : . 
The sets—in eight large volumes—are handsome- Size o7 Volumes, 9 x 12 inches. 
ly bound im art cloth and half-leather. In : : 4 f 
number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in number of illustrations, this Musical 
Library 1 all others. 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 


‘should possess this splendid musical library, for it doubles the value of a piano as an 
entertainer. As long as the slightly damaged sets last, they will be sold to LITERARY 
DiGEsT readers at $21.00 for sets in half-leather binding and $17.00 for the cloth 
binding—and you may pay in small payments of $1a month. The amount saved 
by securing one of the remaining sets is shown by the fact that this musical library 
sells regularly at $48.00 and $36.00. Send us the coupon to-day if you wish to 
secure a set at these prices. We feel confident that you will keep the set after 

you have examined it, but if it is not entirely satisfactory, you may return 
it to us at our expense. Do not forget to send the coupon, as this 
offer is made only to Lrrerary DIGEsT readers. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY ot 
| 78 Fifth Avenue, New York “ 





The University 


Society 
New York 


Please send me on approval prepaid 
a slightly damaged set of PHB 
WORLD’S BEST MUSIC’’ (re- 
served for Lirerary Dicest readers 
in half-leather. If satisfactory, 
agree to pay $1.00 witnin 5 days and 
$1.00 per month thereafter for 20 
months ; if not satisfactory, 1 agree to 
return the set within 5 days. 
















In ordering cloth, change 20 months 
to 16 months. 
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EDWIN MARKHAM, Author of “The Man with the Hoe,” etc., says: ‘‘I have lived over a year in Westerleigh. . . the most 
charming suburb ot New York City.” 


FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY, author of “ Titus,” “‘Stephen,’’ etc., says: “The longer I live in Westerleigh the better I like it.” 


MARVELOUS GROWTH OF NEW YORK GITY 
SCRAMBLE FOR REAL ESTATE 


WITHIN AND NEARBY NEW YORK CITY ; MILLIONS OF DOLLARS CHANGE HANDS WEEKLY ; DEMAND INCREASING 


1400 LOTS Already Sold in Westerleigh (Prohibition Park), Borough of Richmond, New York City 


Nearly ONE MILLION DOLLARS expended in improvements; no assessments; ALL improvements made, such as sewers, city 
water mains, gas, electric lights, streets graded (more than 2 miles to be paved, curbed, and guttered this year, no part of the cost to 
be paid by purchasers at this special sale), first sidewalks laid, 3,500 shade trees, two trolley lines (one through and one bordering 
Westerleigh), public school (a new public school to be built this spring to cost over $30,000), church, 125 houses— population 700, 
altitude 125 feet, natural drainage. 


SPRING OF FER 


63 LOTS LEFT TO SELL AT SPECIAL REDUCTION PRICES; FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
No better investment can be made than an investment in real estate in the suburban sections of New York City 


Russell Sage, one of the greatest financiers of America, recently said in speaking of investments: ‘ Young man, buy real estate in 
the outlying boroughs of New York City and then work hard at your usual avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old 
age comfortable.” 


Are you investing an art of your income and thus providing for the future? Follow Russell Save’s advice. 
‘S — j Sg 


NO RISK, TERMS EASY, $5 DOWN and $10 a MONTH, NO INTEREST for two years, FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


Only 40 Minutes from the Office District of the Great Metropolis, Purely Residential, NO SALOON, NO OBJECTIONABLE BUSINESS 
Marvelous Future for the Borough of Richmond (Staten Island), NEW YORK CITY 


Millions of dollars for new boats, new ferries, great park systems, and other vast improvements, Conservative figures predict 500,000 
population for the Borough of Richmond before 1910. The great metropolis is spreading in all directions as rapidly as energy and capital 
can shape the suburban boroughs for occupancy. In many sections land is grabbed up by speculators and home-seekers at prices that are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 3 cents ferry fare; 15-minute boats; new ferries; trolleys gridironing the Island, will soon 
work a revolution. Quick action necessary. You can still get in on the ground floor at original prices. 


THESE 63 LOTS will probably be the Last at the SPECIAL OFFER of $50 to $200 Less than Regular Prices 


No Prettier Place—No Better Place for an Investment, or a Home, than Westerleigh, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 


TERMS EASY ‘a PRICES 
Send $5 with your order (nam- ‘ of 63 Lots for sale, at $50 to $200 
ing the price you wish to pay for less than list prices 


a lot) which will be the first pay- 3 LOTS AT $300 EACH 


. 4 LOTS AT 400 EACH 
ment on the lot, The future 25 LOTS AT 500 EACH 
payments will be only $10 a 8 LOTS AT 600 EACH 
month, beginning with June 1, a. 3 oe te 
1903. There will be NO IN- 5 LOTS AT 900 EACH 


TEREST until after June 1, 
1905. 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE. 
—That is, if a purchaser of a lot 
= sgt vee soph oe = Its Location; Its Healthfulness; 
the lot is paid for, the lot will be Residence in Westerleign _ Residence in Wes- __ Residence in Wester- Its Accessibility; Its Prospects; Its 
deeded to his estate without any of Mr. Edwin Markham, terleigh of Florence leigh of E. taut tae Prices; Its Improvements, 


a bei the poet. Authorof‘‘The M. Kingsley, Author Editor of ‘‘ The Liter- 
additional payments being re- Man with the Hoe,’’ etc. of ‘* Titus,’’ etc. ary Digest.’’ WESTERLEIGH 


quired. 


4 LOTS AT 1,000 EACH 
2 LOTS AT 1,100 EACH 
5 LOTS AT 1,200 EACH 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
SELECIING A HOME: 





offers far more in all these requirements 
Some of the Pecple Who Live in or Own Property in Westerleigh than any other part of Greater New York City, and is only eight miles from the City 
, “ : : Hall and Post-office. 
Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,” etc.; A.M. Harris, Would prefer to have you come and investigate for yourself 


Banker; J. M Vanderbilt, General Ticket Agent of the R. T. Railroad; Col. A. S. 


nor pe Attorney at Law ; ie J.C. Fernald, Author; Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, Fare from foot of Broadway, 10 cts. 
-D.; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D, Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co.; D. S. Gregory, r 7 
D.D., LL. D ; B. B.Loomis, D.D., Founder, Ocean Grove Chautauqua Fret SEITERS CP HEE NATIONAL, PROCREITION PARK CO 


Carlos Martyn, D.D., Author; (Mrs.) Florence M. Kingsley, Author; E. J. B. F. Funk, Pres, Roser Scort, Sec. i. B. Funn, Treas. 
Wheeler, Editor ‘‘ Literary Digest’; Ella A. Boole, A.M., Ph D., Pres N.Y. ADVISORY BOARD 

State W. C. T. U.; Hon. E. S Rawson, Prosecuting Attorney for Richmond Hon. Wm. T. WarRpwELL, New York, Treas. of the Standard Oil Co.; Freesorn G. 
County; H. C. Horton, Bus. Mgr. Engineering Magazine, and hundreds of Smitu, Brooklyn, Manufacturer of the Bradbury Piano; C. Henry Meaps, D.D , 
others, New Jersey; Louis A. Banks, D.D., New York. 


Send your order to-day with $5.00 first payment (you can wire your order at our expense and send your first payment by mail). 
Name the priced lot you wish, and the President will select the best unsold lot of this special offer. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. That is, if for any reason you are dissatisfied with the selection, you can exchange your lot at 
any time for any other unsold lot on an equitable basis. A Map of Westerleigh will be sent you showing the location of the lot 
selected which you can readily exchange by writing to us. 


MAKE CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY-ORDER PAYABLE TO I. K. FUNK, TREASURER. 


Address: B, F. FUNK, Supt., West New Brighton Post-office, New York City. Ahstract of Title with every lot sold if requested, 





Readers ot I'nz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














